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ASIA, AFRICA, AUSTRALIA AND 
ISLAND GROUPS : 


——eope400— 


XXI.. ASIA 


Map Questions (Fig. 241). (1) Compare the greatest length and 
breadth of Asia with that of North America (Fig. 434). (2) Compare 
its area with that of other continents. (For Areas, see Appendix IT.) 
(3) Where are the mountains; (4) the plains? (5) Draw an outline 
map of Asia, adding the names and boundaries of the countries. 
(6) Find four large inland seas and lakes. Which have uo outlets? 
(7) Find the area of China, India, and Siberia. About how many 
times as large as Pennsylvania is each? (8) What facts concerning 
the climate do you infer from the map? (9) What does the general 
absence of railways (Fig. 241) tell about the development of the 
people? In what part has there probably been most progress? (10) 
Name some of the large islands near Asia. Name some of the largest 
islands between Asia and Australia (Fig. 338). 


Size and Position. — Asia, the largest of the continents, 
includes almost one-third of the land of the globe. Its 
immense size is shown by the fact that it reaches from 
near the equator to a point halfway between the Arctic 
Cirele and the North Pole. How many degrees is that ? 
How many miles? It is six thousand miles from the Medi- 
terranean Sea to Bering Straits; and so many degrees 
of longitude are included in Asia that, according to our 
plan for standard time, one would need to change his 
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watch ten different times in going from one extreme to the 
other. How many changes are necessary in crossing the 
United States? (Fig. 22). 


This great land mass, which reaches to within fifty miles of 
North America, is united to Africa by the Isthmus of Suez, 


Fig. 242. 


The volcano of Fujiyama in Japan. 


while for a long distance the two continents are separated only 
by the narrow Red Sea. What is its connection with Europe ? 
Why are the two often called Eurasia? (p. 149). In what 
zones does Asia lie? Is the same true of any other continent ? 


Physiography (lig. 243). Asia resembles Europe in 
the irregularity of its mountains. While many of them 
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extend east and west, there are otners running nearly 
north and south. Name some of each. The islands and 
peninsulas are due to uplift of the earth’s crust, while the 
seas which they enclose occupy depressions between the 
uplifted parts. Since the mountain growth has not en- 
tirely ceased, many of the islands are still slowly rising; 
and, as the rocks move and break, earthquake shocks are 
common, some of them being terribly destructive. There 


Zz 


Fia. 244. 
The gorge of the Yangtse-kiang in China. 


are also many volcanoes (Fig. 242); in fact, the islands 
off eastern and southeastern Asia form the most active 
voleanic and earthquake region in the world. 


Although northern and western Asia is a vast plain, so much 
of the continent is mountainous that more than one-twelfth of 
the surface has an elevation above 10,000 feet. Here are found 
the Himalayas (meaning abode of snow), whose loftiest peak, 
Mt. Everest (29,000 feet), is the highest in the world. Locate 
it. And here, too, are other ranges whose peaks rise above 
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valleys themselves 11,000 feet above sea level, or higher than 
most mountains. Between the mountains are table-lands, like 
that of Tibet (Fig. 245), whose elevation is from 10,000 to 
15,000 feet, or in places as high as the loftiest peaks of the 


Alps. 


Fig. 245. 
A farm-house in bleak Tibet, with a snow-capped mountain in the distance. 


Much of central Asia is so arid that some of the rivers 
from the mountains end in the desert sands, which are 
often heaped by the wind into low hills or dunes. But 
from the margin of the great central highland large rivers 
flow north, south, and east to the sea. On an outline map 
of Asia draw heavy lines to show the chief mountain 
chains, and then add the larger rivers with their names. 
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Fed by the rains, snows, and melting glaciers of the 
mountains, these streams have a great volume of water 
and bear immense quantities of sediment, which they 
spread out over their broad flood plains or build into deltas 
in the sea. In the east and south these fertile, river-made 
plains are valuable for agriculture, and are the seats of 
the densest populations in the whole world. 


Fic. 246. 


A tropical scene in a village in Ceylon. 


Many of the rivers are deep and navigable (Fig. 244); yet 
some of the largest lose much of their value for transportation 
because they flow northward over the cold plains of Siberia. 
This reminds us of the rivers of northern Canada, which also 
flow into the Arctic and are therefore frozen during a large 
part of the year. 

A great variety of mineral wealth is revealed by the weather- 
ing of the upturned mountain rocks. Precious stones, includ- 
ing diamonds, sapphires, and rubies; the precious metals, gold, 
silver, and platinum; the baser metals, such as iron, copper 
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and lead; and vast coal beds are all found in various parts of 
Asia. But, because of the peculiar character of the people, 
the great mineral wealth has been only slightly developed. 


Climate. —In so vast a land, with such differences in 
elevation, there are, naturally, many different climates. 
Tropical heat is found in southern Asia, with dense for- 
ests in the belt of calms (Fig. 246), and in those places 
where ocean winds blow over the land; but where winds 
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Fic. 247. 


A group of Persian natives on the desert of eastern Asia. 


from the ocean cannot reach, there are broad deserts (Fig. 
247). Upon the mountain slopes (Fig. 245), and in the 
more northern latitudes, the climate is either temperate or 
frigid, as in North America and Europe. 


For example, the climate about Peking resembles that of 
northeastern United States; and the plains of central Siberia 
resemble in climate the plains of. Minnesota and Dakota, and 
produce the same crops. Such a climate, with warm summers 
and very cold winters, is called continental; and since Asia is 
the largest continent, the continental climate is best developed 
there. Thus where the Arctic Circle crosses the Lena River, 
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the average temperature is 60° in July and 60° below zero 
in January, a range of 120° between summer and winter. This 
is the lowest winter temperature known in the world, and this 
point is therefore called the cold pole of the earth. 

During the winter, when such a cold blanket of air covers the 
interior of Asia, the wind blows outward toward the warmer 
ocean, producing the winter monsoon (pp. 34-37). Accordingly, 
throughout most of Asia the winter rainfall is light. Why ? 
But in summer, when ocean winds blow toward the warm land, 
there is abundant rain near the coast, especially where the damp 
summer monsoons rise over the mountains, as in India(Fig. 33). 

As in northwestern United States, where the Cascade Ranges 
drain the prevailing westerlies of their moisture, the mountains 
of Asia cause the summer monsoons to reach the interior with 
little vapor. It is for this reason that a large part of the 
interior of Asia is arid, and often such a complete desert that 
it is shunned by all living things. That this arid country is 
growing even more arid, is indicated by the fact that the Aral 
and Caspian seas are surrounded by salt plains formerly cov- 
ered with shallow water. During the last century the Caspian 
has grown decidedly smaller, having lost fully seven thousand 
square miles of its area through evaporation. 


Plants and Animals. — The cold northern part of 
Siberia, like northern Europe and America, is tundra. 
Describe it (p. 63). Toward the south the tundra 
grades into the forest, low, stunted trees being followed 
by true forests of evergreens, birches, poplars, etc. Far- 
ther south, where the rainfall is light and the evaporation 
rapid because of the higher temperature, the soil is so dry 
in summer that the forests disappear. These steppes re 
covered with luxuriant grass in the north, but farther 
south they grade into the desert. Since northern Asia 
is really a continuation of Europe, the wild plants and 
animals, as well as the farm products, resemble those 
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Some of the animals of Asia. 
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of Europe. Name some of the European farm prod- 
ucts. 

In southern Asia, on the other hand, from Arabia to 
China, the plants and animals resemble those of Africa 
rather than those of 
Europe and northern 
Asia (p. 68). One 
reason for this is that 
southern Asia has a 
tropical climate like 
Africa; another is 
that a mountain 
and desert barrier 
separates northern 
from southern Asia. 
Trace this barrier 


on Figure 243. As Fic. 249. 
= : . The banyan, or Indian fig tree, from whose 
» Africa, the arid lower branches shoots descend and take root 
portion, including —common in Ceylon and other parts of 


‘Avalia. Persia, “and = *°"*her™ Ai. 

central Asia, is the home of the camel (Fig. 248) and 
ostrich (Fig. 300), while the elephant and rhinoceros 
(Fig. 248) live on the savannas and in the tropical jun- 
gles. Southern Asia is also the home of the fierce tiger 
and numerous species of monkeys and apes (Fig. 248). 
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It was in Asia, probably the seat of the oldest civilization 
of mankind, that men first learned to make use of some of the 
animals and plants that are now so valuable in all parts of the 
world. Noone knows what race first domesticated the horse, 
dog, sheep, and several other animals, nor who first cultivated 
wheat and many other plants; but long before Europe was 
civilized the people of Asia knew their value. At the time of 
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Herodotus (about 484-420 B.c.) the people of India grew cot- 
ton and wove it into cloth; and they kept sheep, horses, cattle, 
and goats. Tea and oranges were introduced into Europe from 
China, and the lemon tree came from India. . 

The extent to which the Asiatic people have employed ani- 
mals in their service is indicated by the following facts. On 
the frozen tundras, where none of the other large domesticated 
animals thrive, the reindeer (Fig. 48) not only supplies milk, 
meat, and hides, but is also used as a work animal. The camel, 
whose original home seems to have been Asia, makes human 
habitation possible in the desert (Figs. 248, 265, and 283). 


a ae 
Fig. 250. 
Native humped cattle used as draught-animals in Burma. 


Elephants are domesticated and made to work in the dense 
tropical forest (Figs. 251 and 277) ; and the buffalo is used as 
a work animal in hot, damp lands where horses find the climate 
trying (Figs. 250,and 274).. Among the lofty plateaus and 
mountains, where the air is so rarefied and the slopes so steep 
that other work animals cannot ‘be used, the yak is domesti- 
cated. Upon the steppes, where herds of cattle, sheep, and 
goats are kept, the horse is so necessary to the herder that the 
men almost live in the saddle. Indeed, the word Cossack, applied 
to Russians who dwell on the steppes, means horseman. 
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People. — Early progress toward civilization was made 
possible in Asia largely because certain portions were 
so favorably situ- | 
ated. The flood (fame Zz 
plains of the he 
Euphrates and 
of the Indian and 
Chinese rivers 
had a fertile soil 
and an abund- 
ance of water for 
irrigation. They 
were, moreover, 
protected from 
invasion by 


Fig. 251. 
ocean, desert, An elephant in Ceylon drawing a cart loaded with 


and mountain cocoanuts. 


barriers, and the inhabitants could therefore cultivate the 
arts of peace. Among the shut-in valleys of the lofty 
mountains, also, were centres where development was pos- 
sible because so protected from wandering hordes. 

Asiatic peoples, moving into Europe, carried the civili- 
zation of their old home with them, and in time advanced 
much beyond those whom they left behind. In fact, 
while Europeans have been progressing the Asiatics have 
been standing still, and in some cases even falling back. 


It would be difficult to give all the reasons for this last fact, 
but there are three that are prominent. One is the very isola 
tion which made the first development possible; for the people 
were so cut off and separated geographically that they failed 
to learn from others, as those Europeans who dwelt along the 
Mediterranean were able to do. A second reason is that 
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many Asiatics, like, for example, the Chinese, have felt that 
their civilization was the best, and have therefore refused 
to learn. A third reason is 
found in the wonderful de- 
velopment of navigation by 
Europeans who have thereby 
learned many useful lessons 
from all parts of the world, 
acquired wealth, and founded 
distant colonies. The sea, for- 
merly a protection to many 
Asiatic people, has, in recent 
times, even been used as a 
highway of attack upon them. 

Where European civiliza- 
tion has been adopted, as in 
Japan and parts of India, 
rapid progress has followed. 
This indicates the possibili- 
ties of these people. 


Fic. 252. 


Chinese women. Notice the feet of the More than half of the 


one on the right. It is a custom of : ye : ' 
the Chinese to prevent the feet of human race lives in Asia, 


women from growing. two-thirds of them belong- 
ing to the yellow division (p. 78) while the remainder are 
mainly whites. But although there are more than eight 
hundred million human beings there, most of the conti- 
nent is sparsely settled. The mountain slopes, the cold 
plateaus, the steppes, deserts, forests, and tundras support 
but few inhabitants (Fig. 253). In these places, hunting, 
fishing, and herding are the leading industries. Nearly 
seven-eighths of the people dwell near the coast, especially 
on the river flood plains and deltas of the south and east. 
There almost every foot of available land is cultivated, 
and soil is even transferred to boats on the rivers. — 
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There is a wide difference between the religious beliefs of 
the Europeans and Asiatics (pp. 93-95). Christianity has 
spread westward along the shores of the Mediterranean, but 
it has made little progress across the desert and mountainous 
land to the east, where earlier religions had a strong foothold. 
Two-thirds of the Asiatics are Brahmins or Buddhists, as were 
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their arcestors (Fig. 254). Many others are of the Mohammedan 
faith, which originated in Asia long after Christ, and has not 
only réplaced the Jewish and Christian religions in most of 
western Asia, where they started, but has even spread eastward. 


Turkish or Ottoman Empire.— While Constantinople, 
the capital of the Turkish Empire, is in Europe, Turkey 
has tem times as much land in Asia as in Europe. 
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Conditions in the Empire.—Turkey in Asia, although 
of little importance among nations at the present time, is 
of peculiar interest to us because of its historical associa- 
tions. It is with- 
in its territory 
that many of the 
places mentioned 
in the Bible are 
located (Fig. 
259); here also 
Christ was born, 
as well as the 
prophet Moham- 
med; and it was 
fram this centre 
that much of the 
ancient civiliza- 
tion spread along 
the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

Much\of Tur- 
key in Asia is 
table-landl, with 
aa =| short mountain 

RES ranges and ex- 

Worshipping at a Shinto temple in Japan. tinct voleanoes, 

of which Mt. Ar- 

arat is an example. Excepting along the coast ef the 

Mediterranean and Black seas, where the wind brings 

vapor, there is little rainfall. The streams are usually 

short and shallow, and there are numerous salt lakes 
Point out the two principal rivers (Fig. 241). 
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Some of the mountain slopes are forested, but elsewhere 
the country is open, and in places suited to herding and 
agriculture. In the valleys, wheat, grapes, olives, figs, 
oranges, and cotton are raised, usually by the aid of irri- 
gation. SMYRNA is the most important seaport. Locate 
it. Find TREBIZOND. 


Fig. 255. 
Spinning as done in Palestine and other parts of Turkey in Europe. 


The inhabitants, though so near Europe, have not advanced 
as Europeans have. The valuable minerals are scarcely 
worked at all; herding and farming are carried on in much 
the same way as in the time of Christ ; and there is practically 
no manufacturing excepting that done by hand (Figs. 255 and 
257). Some of this work, however, is very beautiful, as, for 
example, the Turkish rugs already mentioned (p. 345). 

The unfortunate history of the region furnishes an expla- 
nation of its lack of development. Asia Minor, the peninsula 
between the Mediterranean and Black seas, was the pathway 
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for the ancient caravan trade between Europe and Asia. While 
this brought prosperity, it also led to many invasions. More 
than five centuries before Christ the country was conquered by 
the Persians; two centuries later it came under the control of 
the Greeks; and later still it became a part of the Roman 
Empire. After that, with the decline of the Roman Empire, 
came invasions by wandering Turks, Tartars, and others. It 
was by this route that the Mohammedan Turks gained a foot- 


\\\Y 


Fig. 256. 
A view of Bethany and the mountain slopes near Jerusalem. 


hold in southwestern Europe, and by their occupation devas- 
tated the country. Notwithstanding Mohammedan persecution, 
many of the inhabitants still profess the Christian religion, 
although at great cost, as is proved by the recent terrible 
massacres of the Armenians. 


here are two parts of Turkey in Asia that merit special 
mention ; namely, the Holy Land, and the valley of the 
Kuphrates and Tigris rivers, or Mesopotamia. 
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The Holy Land (¥ig. 259).—This part of Turkey in 
Asia possesses peculiar interest for us. Back of a straight 
coast, with no good harbors, lies a narrow coastal plain, 
beyond which are 
two low mountain 
ranges including 
between them the 
remarkable de- 
pression in which 
the Dead Sea is 
situated. While 
Hebron(Fig. 259) 
is about three 
thousand feet 
above sea level, 
the surface of the 
Dead Sea, a few 
miles to the east, is almost thirteen hundred feet below 
sea level, being the deepest depression on the lands of 
the world. Although fed by the river Jordan (Fig. 258), 
which flows out of a fresh-water lake, the Sea of Galilee 
(Fig. 260), the Dead Sea is so dense from the salt it con- 
tains that a person cannot sink in it. The fact that it is 
salt shows that the climate is arid, for otherwise the 
depression would be filled with water, and, by overflowing, 
the sea would soon become freshened. The Jordan Valley 
lies no farther south than southern Alabama ; yet since it 
is so low and enclosed, its climate is almost tropical. 

Before the coming of the Jews this region was divided 
into small countries, often under the rule of their more 
advanced and powerful neighbors, the Egyptians. Then 
the Jews entered this “promised land” and created a 
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Fig. 257. 
Armenian women spinning. 
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kingdom which attained its greatest power under Solo- 
mon. It was here that many of the events in the Old 
Testament occurred, including the advance in religion 
from the belief in many gods to the acceptance of one all- 
powerful God. Persians, Egyptians, and Romans later 
ruled over Palestine, and it was during the control of the 
latter people that Christ was born at Bethlehem. What 


The river Jordan. 


events in the life of Christ can you mention that occurred 
at some of the places marked on the map? (Fig. 259). 
At that time, as we learn from the Bible, the region was 
highly developed. Wheat was raised upon the uplands, 
and olives, figs, and grapes in the valleys, while herds of 
sheep roamed over the plateaus and mountains. Recall 
events from the Bible that indicate these occupations. 
Palestine lay on the great caravan route which, leading 
from Egypt to the distant East, ran northward as far as 
DAMASCUS (Fig. 241) in order to avoid the Syrian desert. 


HOLY LAND. 
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Throngs of people, therefore, passed this way. Jerusalem 
(Fig. 259), the capital, was a great city, situated upon 
a lofty elevation that made it an important stronghold. 


The city is now visited by many Christians, and also by 
Mohammedan pilgrims who believe that Mohammed ascended 


Fic. 260. 
Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee. 


to heaven from there. Very little of importance is to be seen, 
for much of the country, once “flowing with milk and honey,” 
‘s in ruins. Even the usual mode of travel is by mule or 
camel, as in olden times, although a short railway climbs the 
mountains from the sea-coast, at Joppa, to JERUSALEM, and 
another follows the old caravan route through NazAReETH, past 
the Sea of Galilee to Damascus. Trace these two lines. Re- 
cently a steamboat has been placed on the Dead Sea for the 


use of tourists. 
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Mesopotamia. — This region, including the fertile val- 
leys of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, has suffered the 
same fate as the rest of Turkey in Asia. Formerly a 
country of great 
resources, 
crossed by a 
network of irri- 
gation canals, 
“a garden of 
the Lord,” it has 
been devastated 
by the Arabs 
and Turks until 
it is now almost 
a waste. Baby- 
lon and Nineveh, once the seats of a wonderful civilization, 
are now marked only by mounds of ruins. From these 
ruins records are at present being unearthed which prom- 
ise to throw much light upon ancient history. * 


A part of Bethlehem. 


There is still some agriculture by irrigation; but, now that 
the rivers are no longer prevented from overflowing, the fertile 
plains are for the most part untilled. The sites of the gardens 
of old are at present either barren desert or fever-breeding 
swamp; and the nomad has replaced the farmer. 

Under such conditions there can be little commerce, though 
the Tigris is navigable with steamboats as far up as BAGDAD. 
This city, situated on the caravan route to the east, was of 
much importance in ancient times. There is still some trade 
between Europe and India along this route. 


Arabia. — This peninsula is a plateau several thousand 
feet in elevation, with a fringe of mountains (Fig. 263), 
most prominent in the south and west, What waters 
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border Arabia? Since the coast line is wonderfully regu 
lar, there are few harbors and therefore few coastal cities. 
Nevertheless, the enclosed seas favored the early develop- 
ment of navigation here as in the Mediterranean. ‘There- 
fore in very early times Arabian ships carried on commerce 
with Africa, India, and even with eastern Asia. 

The climate is hot along the coast, but cool on the 
plateau and among the mountains. A great part of the 


Fic. 262. 
A view in Jerusalem. 


interior is desert, and almost everywhere the rainfall is 
light. Why? (p. 359). What about large rivers? Coffee 
is raised in the southwest, near Mocua; the date palm 
flourishes in many places; and fruits and vegetables are 
produced in many of the valleys. Myrrh and frankin- 
cense, mentioned in the Bible, are obtained from the gums 
of shrubs that grow on the arid slopes of southern Arabia. 

In so unfavorable a climate the population is necessarily 
sparse and largely nomadic. Cattle, sheep, goats, horses, 
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donkeys, and dromedaries are raised in large numbers, the 
three last being celebrated for their excellent qualities. 


Most of the Arabian peninsula is independent, though with- 
out a well-organized government. Turkey controls the west 
coast and the Persian Gulf coast as far as Oman. Oman, 
whose capital is the seaport of MAskat, was formerly an im- 
portant kingdom; it still has extensive pearl fisheries. 

The British 
have a foothold 
on the southwest- 
ern coast at Aden, 
one of their most 
important coaling 
stations. The city 
of ADEN, whose 
excellent harbor 
is well fortified, 
is ina great crater 

Fie. 263. sprrounded by 

A view among the Arabian mountains. barren hills (Fig. 

264). Itisas large 

as Sacramento, Cal., yet there is not enough rainfall to supply 

the necessary drinking water, although great reservoirs are 

built to store it. An additional supply is obtained hy condens- 
ing the steam made from boiling sea water. 

Mecca, a Turkish city about fifty miles from the sea, is 
sacred to all Mohammedans. It was here that Mohammed 
was born, and every Mohammedan is supposed to make a 
pilgrimage to it at least once during his lifetime. Most of 
these pilgrims come by sea, and every year the city, as well 
as the roads leading to it, are crowded with them. 


Persia. — Like Arabia, Persia is an elevated table-land 
with large tracts of desert and salt steppes of little or no 
use to man. The arid climate prevents the formation of 
large rivers; but the rains and snows of the parallel 
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mountain ranges permit some irrigation in the broad 
valleys. ‘There is so little rainfall, however, and evapora- 
tion is so rapid during the hot, dry summer, that water 
for irrigation is often led from the mountains in under- 
ground tunnels. Why are tunnels preferable to ditches? 


Fic. 264. 
A view of a part of Aden from the city water tanks. 


The main farm products are tobacco, wheat, barley, 
cotton, and opium. Much silk is also produced, and roses 
are cultivated for the manufacture of attar of roses. The 
principal agricultural portion is near the Caspian Sea, 
where there is sufficient rainfall for crops and also for 
extensive forests on the mountain slopes. Among the 
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mineral deposits is the precious stone turquoise ; but there 
is little mining. Along the coast of both Arabia and 
Persia precious pearls and pearl shells are found. 


Nearly two million Persians belong to nomadic tribes (Figs. 
265 and 266) which roam about the desert, dwelling in tents, 
and herding goats, sheep, and other animals. There is no 
extensive manufacturing, but the Persians, like the Turks, do 
some very beautiful hand weaving, as, for example, shawls and 
rugs. Their carving and inlaid metal and wood work are also 
wonderfully artistic. 


Fic. 265. 
A drove of camels in Persia. 


The government of Persia resembles that of Turkey and 
is therefore very bad. The ruler, or Shah, an absolute 
monarch, controls the lives and property of his subjects, 
who are mostly Mohammedans. TEHERAN, the capital, 
has some beautiful mosques, though the dwelling-houses 
are made of sun-dried bricks and face narrow, filthy streets 
(Fig. 267). 


Afghanistan. — This country, “one ot the waste places of 
the world,” is a region of sand, bare rocks, and snow-capped 
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mountains. Only in the valleys is the soil made to yield a har- 
vest; and even there the cold, blustering winters and the dry, 
scorching summers make one of the worst of climates. Under 
such unfavorable 
conditions there has 
developed a people 
noted for hardiness, 
stubbornness, brav- 
ery, and cruelty. 

Little is known 
about Afghanistan. 
Entrance to the 
country across the 
lofty mountain 
passes and desert 
sands is exceedingly 
difficult; and the 
Afghans have a ha- 
tred for all Chris- 
tians, especially for 
the British, whom 
they have fought 
fiercely. Indeed, it 
has been said that 
the boundary _be- 
tween India and 
Afghanistan should 
be “drawn in crim- 
son,” because of the blood spilt there. Since Great Britain has 
pushed her Indian frontier northward, while Russia has en- 
eroached on the opposite side of Afghanistan, this country is 
often called the “buffer state” between these two rival 
powers. 

As in other Asiatic countries so far studied, the government 
is very bad. The ruler, the merciless Amir, holds his author- 
ity by means of the terror which he inspires. His seat of 
government is at Kasot, nestled among lofty mountains. 


Fic. 266. 
A Persian nomad girl. 
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Russia in Asia. — This vast section of the Russian 
Empire includes about one-eighth of the land surface of 
the globe. There are several divisions, such as Turkes- 
tan and the dependencies of Bokhara and Khiva; but by 
far the largest is Siberia, which is a million square miles 
larger than Europe, and even larger than the United 
States, Mexico, and Central America combined. Yet it 
has less than’ one-twelfth as many inhabitants as the 
United States alone. 


Fic. 267. 


A wedding procession passing through a street in Teheran. 


The climatic belts of Russia in Asia are merely a con- 
tinuation of the belts in European Russia (p. 266). In 
the north of Siberia are the tundras, with a scattered 
people who resemble the Eskimos (Fig. 268) of North 
America and make a bare living by the help of the rein- 
deer (Fig. 48). South of the tundras are the forests 
(p. 859), containing many valuable fur-bearing animals, 
such as the sable, ermine, and fox, and peopled mainly by 
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hunters and lumbermen. There are some farms in the 
clearings; and when the forests are removed this should 
become a great agricultural region. Still farther south 
are the broad Kirghiz steppes 
(p. 359), watered enough for 
farming in the north, but 
more and more arid toward 
the south in Turkestan and 
Bokhara. 


While there are some tracts 
of salt-covered plains and sandy 
desert where men do not live, 
most of the steppe country is 
adapted to herding. Upon these 
steppes, grass and flowers ap- 
pear in spring when the snow 
melts; but the drought soon 
eee, and the plants wither. A Yakout woman from the cold tun- 
Then, as in western United dra region of Siberia. 
States, the country looks like a 
desert, though sheep, cattle, goats, horses, and camels find 
much nourishment in the dried grass, which is a kind of 
natural hay. 


Fig. 268. 


Siberia has attained a reputation in the past, mainly as 
a source of minerals, and as a place of exile for Russians 
whom the government wishes to dispose of for political 
or other reasons. Gold has been found in a number of 
places, as in the Urals and near Lake Baikal, the largest 
fresh-water lake on the continent. But while there is 
much mineral wealth in Siberia, there has been little 
mining, excepting in the western part near Russia. 


A new era seems about to open for this vast empire, for the 
Russian government is now constructing extensive railways 
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which will open up the country for development. One system 
extends eastward from the Caspian Sea to Turkestan (Fig. 241), 
while another and longer one reaches from Russia in Europe 
to the Pacific Ocean. Trace it on Figure 241. Hitherto trans- 
portation across the vast plains, arid steppes, and rugged east- 
ern mountains has been difficult in the extreme. While the 
large rivers are very useful in summer, their importance for 
commerce is greatly lessened because some of them lead into 
salt lakes without outlet, while others enter the frozen Arctic 
and are themselves frozen over during a large part of the year. 


Fic. 269. 
A village in Siberia. 


Heretofore the products of Siberia could not easily be 
exported; nor could machinery and other manufactured arti- 
cles be brought in without the greatest difficulty. But by the 
building of railways we may expect a rapid development of 
Siberia, whose resources are far greater than the sparseness of 
the population would indicate. Indeed, since the longer rail- 
way was begun there has been a rapid increase in population 
and exports, especially of corn. 


There are some important cities in Russia in Asia. 
The largest in the southwest is TASHKEND, which is about 
the size of Indianapolis. T1rxis, between the Black and 
Caspian seas, is really in Asia, though the Russian goy- 
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ernment classes this region with its European provinces. 
It is about the size of Tashkend. There are a number of 
other cities with a population of from fifty to a hundred 
thousand. In Siberia there are no large cities, though 
several along the railway, including IrKUTSK and VLADI- 
VOSTOK, are now growing rapidly. 


E 


Fic. 270. 


The valley of Cashmere among the mountains of northern India. 


India. -—-This densely populated peninsula, with its 
warm climate, offers a striking contrast to cold, sparsely 
populated (Fig. 253), and slightly developed Siberia. 

Physiography and Olimate.—tLying largely in the 
torrid zone, the Indian peninsula has a hot climate. Its 
position in the trade-wind belt might lead us to expect 
much desert, especially on the lee or western side. 
But this coast really has a heavy rainfall because it is 
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reached by the summer monsoons *(Fig. 88). In the 
winter, however, when the winds blow from the land, the 
climate is so dry that plants wither ; and in Baluchistan, 
which is not affected by the summer monsoons, there is 
true desert. Southern India and Ceylon, on the other 
hand, have a heavy rainfall at all seasons. Why? 

India, which is in the form of a triangle, has a remark- 
ably regular coast and therefore few good harbors. Most 
of the peninsula isa plateau, rarely more than two thousand 
feet high and largely covered with lava flows like those of 
the Snake River Valley of western United States. 

North of the 
plateau is a 
broad lowland 
occupied by the 
Brahmaputra, 
Ganges, and In- 
dus rivers, 
which, like the 
Po of Italy, have 
Na built the plains 
= out of sediment 
brought from 


Natives of the Cashmere valley (Fig. 270). the mountains. 
Among the lofty 
mountains which lie to the north of the river plains, the 
highest are the Himalayas, in which there are scores 
of peaks each reaching an altitude of over four miles. 
Even the mountain passes are from seventeen to nineteen 
thousand feet above sea level, or much higher than Mt. 
Blanc in the Alps. 
Farming. — This mountain system has formed a north- 
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served as a barrier to invasion from nomadic hordes which 
overran Asia Minor. With such protection the fertile 
plains and deltas of the three great rivers became the seat 
of early civilization. From the very earliest times the 
people have been engaged in farming, and at present fully 
three-fifths of the population follow that occupation. 


As there are 287,000,000 inhabitants in an area of about 
1,559,000 square miles, it will be seen that there is an average 
of 184 persons for every square mile; and in parts of the coun- 
try there are 500 per square mile. The density of population 
may be better understood by é 
remembering that there are 
only twenty persons per 
square mile in the United 
States. There are, in fact, 
almost as many people in 
India as in North America, 
South America, and Africa 
together. 


Millet, which grows on 
the dryer larids, and rice, 
which is raised on the 
river lowlands where the 
land can be flooded, are 
the staple foods of the na- 
tives. After the dense 
population is fed, however, 
little is left for export. S. 
Wheat, on the other hand, Fra. 272. 
is raised for export, and eee 
India is a vast granary for Great Britain. Much cotton is 
also produced. Some of this is manufactured into coarse 
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fabrics for use at home and for export to China and Africa ; 
but much is exported as raw cotton, for use in the cotton 
mills of Great Britain. Other agricultural products are 
tea, sugar cane, tobacco, opium obtained from a species of 
poppy; indigo of value as a dye, and jute grown upon the 
sandy river bars for the sake of its coarse, strong fibre. 


Fic. 273. 


A native village near Calcutta — notice the bamboo on the right. 


For the production of rice, and for other crops as well, 
irrigation is necessary in many places. Therefore this country, 
favored by large rivers fed by the rains, snows, and melting 
glaciers of the mountains, has some of the most extensive 
irrigation works in the world. 

Forests and Wild Animals. —There are valuable forests on 
the mountain slopes, where the trees, including pines, firs, and 
junipers, resemble those of Europe ; and there are also mag- 
nolias and the besutiful deodar, a species of cedar. In the 
hotter portions a’. valuable medicinal plants and spices, such 
as pepper and cinnamon. The teak, whose strong, durable 
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wood is of great value in building, and the mango, whose fruit 
is important as a food between harvests, are both common in 
many localities. Besides these, the bamboo and various palms 
are of great value. The bamboo is employed in hundreds of 
ways in making implements and building houses (Fig. 278) ; 
and the palms supply juices for drink, fibre for ropes and 
mats, and cocoanuts (Fig. 251) for food and oil. 

In parts of the Ganges Valley and elsewhere there are jungles, 
or tracts of waste land densely covered with bamboos, canes, 
etc., and very 
difficult to pene- 
trate. From 
these wastes the 
lion has almost 
disappeared; but 
the elephant is . 
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still found, and 7m WT 

there are various | | | 

species of the Wik My 
monkey; also the |Siaimonet 
rhinoceros, buffa- 
lo, leopard, wild 
boar, wolf, and 


Bengal tiger (Fig. 

248). The tiger : 

is much dreaded, Fic. 274. 

for it not only A bullock cart in Bombay. 
preys upon cattle, 


but even attacks men. Among the Himalayas, goats, sheep, 
asses, and dogs still exist in a wild state. Crocodiles live in 
the rivers; and venomous serpents are said to kill as many as 
twenty thousand persons each year. 

Domestic Animals. — Owing to their religion the Hindus, as 
the people of India are called, live mainly upon vegetable food. 
But many animals, such as the yak, elephant, camel, and buffalo, 
are raised for a variety of purposes (p. 362). Large numbers of 
sheep are kept for their wool, and humped cattle for their milk— 
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an important article of food —and also as draught-animals. 
Since fish are eaten, fishing is an important industry. 


Mining and Manufacturing. —In addition to the raw 
products of farms and forests there are valuable minerals, 
including salt, petroleum, coal, and iron. India has long 
been noted for hand-made goods of great beauty; but 
with the exception of these there is little manufactur- 
ing. Of late, however, there has been a marked develop- 
ment of cotton manufacturing by machinery. 


It is even more unnatural that cotton should be shipped all 
the way to England for manufacture than that the cotton of 
our Southern States should be sent to England and New Eng- 
land. Therefore, as the South is learning to make cotton goods 
near the cotton fields, so we may expect that the people of 
India will in time develop an extensive cotton-manufacturing 
industry in their own country. 

Famines and Plagues.— Although these people are so ex- 
tensively engaged in agriculture, there are times when they do 
not raise enough food for their own use, and then terrible fam- 
ines result. These occur when rain fails; and it may be that 
one section suffers while another has an abundance. With the 
building of railways the danger of famines decreases, for then 
different sections are brought more closely together. The first 
railway was begun in 1854, and there is now a network across 
the peninsula (Fig. 241). 

But even the railways do not entirely remove the danger ; 
and probably famines will not cease so long as such vast num- 
bers depend entirely upon the products of the soil. There is 
need that some of them adopt other forms of industry, as for 
example manufacturing, and thus secure the means of buying 
food from other less densely settled regions. An even greater 
need is the construction of still more extensive irrigation sys- 
tems, for there is rainfall enough in some seasons if the water 
could be stored in reservoirs for use when wanted. 
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India has also been visited by plagues which have destroyed 
tens of thousands of lives. With a population so dense, in a 
climate so hot, disease spreads with rapidity and with terrible 
eifect, particularly among people who are not properly nourished 
and whose surroundings are not always the cleanest. 


People. — India was originally inhabited by a swarthy 
race, which was gradually replaced by white people, or 
Aryans, from the north, who now make up the bulk of the 
population. Although protected by the sea and by the 
mountains of the 
north, a break in 
the mountain 
barrier in the 
northwest has 
permitted attack 
from that direc- 
tion. But the 
various invasions 
from that quarter 
have never com- 
pletely devastated the country, as was done in Asia 
Minor. One of these invasions was by the Mongols, who 
introduced Mohammedanism into northern India. The 
capital of their empire was DEeLut, and it is said that the 
present Delhi is built upon the ruins of ten older cities. 


Fic. 275 


A tomb and mosque in India. 


Feligion. — India is the home of Brahmanism, which is pro- 
fessed by three-fourths of the people, while about one-fifth are 
Mohammedans. There are only about seven million Buddhists 
and two million Christians. Brahmanism, as already stated 
(p- 93), teaches the belief in caste, which is quite different 
from our belief in the equality of man with man, and is a great 
drawback to the development of the people. How? Although 
grouped under the general term of Brahmanism, these people 
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have a great variety of religious beliefs and customs, as might 
be expected in a country made up of many tribes speaking dif- 
ferent languages; but throughout India there are numerous 
general customs based upon the rule of the priests or Brahmans. 
The people have many religious superstitions. For example 
the Ganges, doubtless because of its great value for irrigating 
and fertilizing the 
soil, is considered 
a sacred river (Fig. 
279); and bathing 
in its waters is 
supposed to wash 
away disease, 
though, since the 
waters are also 
used for drinking, 
this custom is no 
doubt responsible 
for the spread of 
much disease. 
The conscientious 
Hindu makes at 
least one pilgrim- 
age tothe holyriver 
as a means of gain- 
ing divine favor 
and forgiveness. 


Government.— 
Over three hun- 
dred years ago a 
company of Lon- 
don merchants 
obtained a foot- 
hold in India for trading purposes. The peninsula was 
then divided among many native rulers, and at various 


Fic. 276. 
The Great Pagoda in India —a sacred temple. 
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times the British government was called upon to settle 
disputes between them. Partly in this way, and partly 
through the necessity of intervening for the protection 
of British subjects engaged in the Indian trade, Great 
Britain gradually gained control of the peninsula. India 
was formally transferred to Great Britain in 1858, and in 
1877 the Indian Empire was established as a part of the 


Fic. 277. 
Elephants at work in a lumber yard in Burma. 


British Empire. The king of the British Isles is also 
styled Emperor of India. 


By their protection and wise direction, the British are able 
to maintain their hold upon this vast country, whose popula- 
tion is more than seven times that of the British Isles. Through- 
out India there is an average of but one Britisher to every 
three thousand natives, and by far the greater number of gov- 
ernment officers are Hindus. One of the members of the 
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British ministry is Secretary of State for India; and, as in the 
case of Canada, a governor-general, called the Viceroy, is sent 
from Great Britain as chief executive officer. The British 
have not attempted to overturn the numerous native states ; 
nor have they interfered seriousiy with the firmly established 
customs of the people. They have endeavored to guide and 
direct the people rather than to control them absolutely. 


Baluchistan and Burma. — The Indian Empire is not con- 
fined to the Indian peninsula. It includes also the desert 
country of Baluchistan to the west and fertile Burma to 
the east. In the latter country there are great numbers 
of Mongolians, or people of the yellow race. Vast quanti- 
ties of rice are raised, and there are other valuable products, 
as rubies, sapphires, and tropical woods. In Burma the 
elephant is used for moving logs (Fig. 277), drawing 
ploughs, and carrying passengers. RANGOON, the seaport, 
is noted for its export of rice; but MANDALAY, farther 
up the Irawadi River, is the largest city in Burma. 

Base of Himalayas. — Between Burma and the penin- 
sula of India, at the base of the Himalaya Mountains, is 
the region which has the heaviest rainfall in the world. 
Much tea is raised on the hills of that section (Figs. 272 
and 278); for tea requires a hot climate, an abundance 
of rain, and sufficient slope to prevent the water from 
standing about the roots of the plant. 


The tea plant, which is three or four feet high, has bright 
green leaves resembling those of arose bush. The leaves are 
picked several times a year, often by boys and girls. After 
they are picked they are dried in the sun and later in buildings, 
in order to remove all moisture before packing. 

Other Countries. — Just north of this tea district, among the 
Himalayas, are Nepal and Bhutan, which, though small, retain 
their independence because so protected by the mountains. 
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At one time Portugal and France had important colonies in 
India; but they now control only very small secticns, too small 
to be shown on our map. 


Principal Cities. —So many Hindus are engaged in 
farming that only about five per cent of them dwell in 


Fia. 278. 
Picking tea in India. 


large ‘e,WDS. Nevertheless, there are seventy-five cities 
Wortant population of over fifty thousand, while two, 
(are sap} and Bombay, have over eight hundred thousand. 
ful pearsTTA, the largest city, is a seaport on the Ganges 
live amo. the natural outlet of the fertile Ganges Valley; 
Indo-Cs a poor harbor on a river whose volume is vari- 


consists has some manufacturing,— being near coal 
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fields, — but it is chiefly important as a commercial centre 
and as the residence of the Viceroy. 


Farther up the Ganges are the smaller cities, Lucknow and 
Benares. The latter, the “holy city of the Hindus,” is on 
that part of the Ganges which is deemed most holy. At this 
point temples (Fig. 279) line the banks of the river for miles, 
and a steady stream of pilgrims pours in and out of the city. 


Fic. 279. 
Temples along the Ganges at Benares. 


While there are several cities on the Ganges, there ght none 
on the Indus large enough to find a place on our maare iis 
is not because the Indus is useless for irrigation, bufter 3 
of shallow waters and sand bars which interfere witigs, 
tion. These are due to the fact that the river, thx 
supplied with water from the mountains, loses muc! the 
evaporation in crossing the arid plains. Thus it is’tain 
deposit some of its sediment as sand bars in its char 
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BoMBAY, next in size to Calcutta and the nearest port 
to England, is a great business centre. It is, moreover, 
the only Indian 
city with a really 
good harbor. 
MADRAS, the 
third largest city, 
is situated at a 
point where there 
is only an open 
roadstead pro- 
tected by a break- 
water. 


Ceylon.— With a 
fertile soil, abun- 
dant rainfall, and 
high though equa- 
ble temperature, 
Ceylon is a beauti- 
ful tropical garden, 
and was considered 
by the Arabs to be 
the Garden of 
Eden. A chain of islands and coral reefs which nearly con- 
nect Ceylon with the mainland is therefore called “ Adam’s 
Bridge.” Over this it is proposed to extend a railway from 
the mainland. Among the products of Ceylon are cocoanuts, 
rice, fruit, coffee, and tea. The island is the third most im- 
portant tea-producing section in the world. Other products 
are sapphires and rubies from the stream gravels, and beauti- 
ful pearls and mother of pearl obtained from shellfish which 
live among the coral reefs. 


Fic. 280. 
A group of kings in Ceylon. 


Indo-China and the Malay Peninsula. — This peninsula 
consists of a series of mountain chains, spreading fan- 
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shaped southward, with numerous long, narrow valleys 
between, which broaden toward the south and terminate 
in fertile, populous delta plains at the river mouths. In 
addition to Burma, a part of the Indian Empire, there are 
three divisions of this peninsula: (1) Stam, (2) French 
Indo-China, and (8) the British Straits Settlements. 

Siam. — In this tropical country most of the inhabitants, 
who are either Chinese or Malays, live along the rivers 
and irrigation 
canals. where 
they are largely 
engaged in the 
production of 
rice. Millet, 
which is raised 
in the drier 
places, competes 
with rice in 1m- 
portance as a 
food. Among 
the mineral pro- 
ducts are rubies, 
sapphires, gold, and tin. The forests yield tropical woods, 
especially teak wood, for use at home and for export. 


Fic. 281. 
A Buddhist temple at Bangkok. 


Siam is a monarchy, the king being assisted by a council of 
ministers and a legislative body of noblemen. The poorer 
classes are still kept in a kind of serfdom by the local gov- 
ernors; that is, they may be compelled to labor for the gov- 
ernors for two or three months each year. 

3ANGKOK, the capital and largest city, is situated on the 
_ banks of a muddy river up which vessels of small draught are 
able to pass to the city. Most of the inhabitants live either 
in poor houses on narrow, ill-kept streets, or else in boats and 
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floating houses on the river; but the king has magnificent 
palaces decorated with carved marble and frescoed with gold. 
Buddhism is the religion of the country; and in Bangkok alone 
there are said to be ten thousand Buddhist priests whose 
temples (Fig. 281), decorated with gold, silver, and jewels, are 
wonderfully gorgeous. Next to the king the white elephant is 
held in highest reverence, and Siam is often called “the Land 
of the White Elephant.” 

French Indo-China. —This dependency of France resembles 
Siam in climateand 
people. Its forest- 
covered hills yield 
valuable teak and 
iron wood, and in 
its valleys are ex- 
tensive fields of 
rice and millet. 
Rice culture is here 
favored by the 
warm, damp cli- 
mate and by the 
broad, easily 
flooded deltas and ESR e ON 
flood plains of the Fig. 282. 


Mekong and other A Malay house in the Straits Settlements. ye 


rivers. Silk, cot- 
ton, tea, and spices are other products, and there are also 
extensive coal beds. Some coal is exported. 

Straits Settlements. — This is the name given to the British 
possessions on the southern end of the Malay peninsula. In 
that hot, damp country, so near the equator, such tropical 
products as rice, cocoanuts, gutta-percha, and spices are 
obtained. Extensive deposits of tin are found in this region, 
which supplies about half the tin used in the world. The 
mining is done crudely by Chinese, while the native Malays 
are mainly engaged in farming and fishing. 

The only city of importance is SrnGAporE, situated almost on 
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the equator, on a small island barely separated from the southern 
tip of the Malay peninsula. Being a free port, or a port freely 
open to the commerce of all nations, and being situated on a 
narrow strait through which many ships of various nations 
are passing, Singapore is an extremely busy city. 

Chinese Empire. Area and Population. — This empire, 
which is nearly as large as Siberia, has more inhabitants 
than any other nation in the world. It includes nearly 
half the population of Asia; that is, about the same 
number as are 
found in North 
America, South 
America, Africa, 
Australia, the 
British Isles,and 
Germany to- 
gcther. Or, 
otherwise ex- 
pressed, it has 
fully twenty-five 


Fic. 283. million more 
<i scene in the arid mountainous part of China, where people than live 


camels are used. 
in all of Europe. 
The hordes of Chinese who live on the river flood plains 
and deltas of the south and east make this the most densely 
settled large area on the globe. 


Nevertheless, there are outlying provinces of great extent, 
such as Mongolia, Turkestan, and Tibet, where the population 
is very sparse (Fig. 253). This is because of the rugged 
mountains (Fig. 245) and the vast desert plateaus where the 
dryness is unvavorable to all industries save herding. There 
are large sections, as in the great Desert of Gobi, where even 


this industry is impossible. « Strangers find it difficult to enter 
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some of these remote districts; and the holy city of Lassa in 
Tibet has been visited, it is said, by only three Europeans. 
The inhabitants wish to save their city and its sacred temples 
from intrusion, and they capture and often torture those whose 
curiosity leads them there. Over these wild regions the Chi- 
nese government is able to exert only a very slight authority. 


Climate. — Most of the densely settled part of China 
has a temperate climate with an abundance of rain during 
the summer monsoon. In the north, for example near 
Peking, which is in about the same latitude as Philadel- 
phia, the summers are warm and the winters cold; but 
farther south, as at Canton, just south of the Tropic of 
Cancer, the climate is tropical, and there is rain through- 
out the year. Toward the interior the climate grows 
steadily drier, and, with increasing elevation, colder also. 


In the China Sea, as in other parts of southern Asia, fierce 
typhoons are encountered in the late summer and early au- 
tumn. They resemble the hurricanes which develop in the 
West Indies and often cause great damage along their path, 
which frequently skirts our southern coast, and then extends 
northeastward into the Atlantic. The typhoons of Asia, de- 
veloping in the East Indies, also cause much destruction of life 
and property, especially on the low delta plains, over which 
great sea waves are driven by the typhoon winds. 


The rains and snows of the Chinese mountains supply 
water for a number of large rivers. The two,most im- 
portant are the Hoang-ho and the Yangtse-kiang (Fig. 
244), whose floods spread out over the broad deltas and 
flood plains, thus depositing sediment and adding fertility 
to the soil. The greatest rise, which in the Yangtse-kiang 
reaches a height of fully forty feet, occurs during the 
summer rains, between July and October. 
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It is with great difficulty that the Hoang-ho is controlled, 
and in the last twenty-five hundred years its lower course has 
changed eleven different times. In some cases this has caused 
a change of three hundred miles in the position of the river 
mouth. A single flood destroyed a million people. Because 
of the repeated destruction of 
life and property, the Hoang- 
ho has been called “ China’s 
Sorrow.” 


People and Civilization. 
—The Chinese Empire is 
inhabited by people of 
varied origin, with differ- 
ent customs, religions, and 
languages. The Mongoli- 
ans, who form the basis of 
the population, apparently 
came from western Asia, 
bringing with them the 
knowledge of irrigation. 
Although China is partially 
protected on the west by 
mountain ranges and desert, 
the constant danger of invasion by nomads led, as early 
as 212 B.c., to the construction of the Great Wall (Fig. 
241) along the northern frontier. 


Fic. 284. 


A Chinese mandarin in his official dress. 


This wall, twelve hundred miles long in a straight line, and 
fifteen hundred miles with all of its windings, passes up and 
down hill (Fig. 285) and even over a mountain peak. It is 
twenty-five feet wide and thirty feet high, and at short dis- 
tances apart are strong watch-towers rising still higher. This 
wonderful structure, which required armies of men to build, 
was so well made that it is still perfect in many places. 
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Long before Europeans had emerged from the state of 
barbarism, the Chinese had developed a remarkable civili- 
zation. ‘The art of printing, the manufacture of gun- 
powder, the production of silk and silk goods, the baking 


Fic. 285. 


A part of the Great Wall of China. 


of porcelain or china ware, and other important arts were 
known to them long before Europeans learned them. 

But in spite of their early start, the Chinese have been 
outstripped by Europeans (p. 364). Their peculiar cus- 
toms in part account for their failure to advance farther. 
They are followers of Confucius, and his doctrine is 
everywhere taught. In fact, no one can be appointed a 
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government official who has not passed an examination in 
the Chinese classics, including the doctrine of Confucius. 


One of their doctrines is ancestor worship, which leads them 
to regard new customs as bad. This tends to check develop- 
ment, and is one of the reasons why they object to adopting 
European and American civilization. The strength of their 


Fig. 286. 


A scene in a public court at Shanghai. 


ancestor worship is indicated by the fact that disobedience to 
parents is regarded in China as one of the worst of sins, for 
which children may be whipped to death. By law the punish- 
ment for striking a parent is death. 

The conservatism of the Chinese is shown by their objection 
to the introduction of labor-saving machinery, and it is also 
shown by their means of transportation. Much of the traffie is 
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earried on by means of canals (Fig. 287), of which the largest 
is the Grand Canal (Fig. 241), built more than twelve hundred 
years ago. The 
rivers are also 
used (Fig. 244), 
even where trans- 
portation on them 
seems almost im- 
possible; yet, in- 
stead of steam, 
they make use of 
poles, oars, and 
sails. Good roads 
are rare, and one 
of the principal 
vehicles is the 
wheelbarrow,even Fig. 207. 

for carrying trav- A typical Chinese village and canal. 

ellers. There are, 

for example, two thousand passenger wheelbarrows in SHAana 
HAT. Pack animals and men are used for carrying loads, and 
th -antage, prosperous persons are carried in chairs by their 
serv.-d It is evident that a man’s time in China is not 
valued very highly. 

Doubtless one of the main reasons for the Chinese objection 
to foreigners and their methods is the fear that the introduc- 
tion of steam and machinery will throw people out of employ- 
ment. The strength of this fear is illustrated by the fact that 
when, finally, in 1876, the Chinese government agreed to allow 
the building of a railway, so much opposition was raised that 
if was bought up and destroyed. Since then, however, one or, 
two short lines have been permitted. Unjust treatment on 
the part of European nations, which have seized and held 
Chinese territory, is another important cause for objection to 
foreigners. It was a combination of these causes that led to 
the uprising of 1900, in which an attempt was made to kill all 
foreigners in China. 

2D 
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Natural Resources.— Though many Chinese are engaged 
in fishing, both in the rivers and the ocean, they are in 
the main an agricultural 
people. Their farming 
methods are very crude; 
yet they are so careful 
and industrious, and 
labor is of so little 
value, that they till 
every bit of land possi- 
ble. For example, water 
for irrigation, instead oi 
being distributed only 
over moderate slopes, as 
in the United States, is 
often taken to the very 
tops of hills. It is first 
raised from the river by 
means of whee@@ ggrried 
either by men or by 
buffaloes, and then pumped upward from one terrace to 
the next until the whole hillside has been watered. 

The principal food of the Chinese is rice; but their 
main products for export are tea and silk. Tea is raised 
on the damp hill slopes of the south, where the condi- 
tions resemble those in India (p. 390). Fully forty thou- 
sand men and women are employed in carrying tea inte 
FucHAU alone. They receive but ten cents a day for 
their labor. In the warm south, great quantities of silk 
are obtained, as in France, from the cocoon of the silk- 
worm caterpillar. Some of the caterpillars feed on forest 
trees, others are carefully fed on the mulberry leaf. 


A Chinese pagoda or temple. 
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As in other countries of southern Asia, the bamboo is one of 


the most valuable products. The seeds are ground up for food, 


and in spring the tender roots and stalks are eaten. The roofs 
and walls of houses, as well as nearly all articles of furniture, 
are made of bamboo wood. It is, moreover, woven into mats, 
baskets, and hats, while paper is made from its pulp. 

The Chinese are an artistic people, and they make some 
very beautiful china ware and silk fabrics; but they still do 
the work by hand, as has been the custom for thousands of 
years. There is almost no other kind of manufacturing, nor is 
there much development of the wonderful mineral resources. 
It is said that China contains the largest coal fields in the 
world, in which both bituminous and anthracite coal occur; 
and there are also deposits of gold, silver, lead, and iron ore. 

Sometime, when China awakens from her long sleep, there 
will be a wonderful advance of this vast empire of varied 
resources and really able people. Many Chinamen are well 
educated, and as a race they are noted for their politeness, 
honesty, and thrift. These qualities are well recognized in 
the East Indies and southeastern Asia, where so many of the 
tradesmen are Chinese. They need merely to appreciate the 
advantages of modern civilization; and it would be a help to 
this end if the people of Europe and America had a better 
understanding of the excellent qualities of the Chinese. 


Government.— The Chinese government is peculiar. 
The Emperor, who has a right to nominate his own sue- 
cessor, is known as the “Son of Heaven.” He has under 
him a Viceroy for each province, who must collect money 
for the imperial government, but is partly independent of 
the Emperor. ‘The present Emperor is not a Chinaman 
but belongs to the Manchu division of the yellow race, 
which invaded and conquered China in 1644. It was then 
that the Manchu custom of wearing a long queue, or 
“ pigtail,” was introduced into China. 
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Principal Cities. —'There are many cities in China, all 
densely crowded. The poorer classes live huddled to-: 
gether, while the wealthier classes and officials dwell in 
comfort and luxury. The largest city is CANTON, which 
has more inhabitants than Chicago. It is situated on a 
densely populated delta and is a port of outlet for pro- 
ductive southern China, being especially noted for its silk. 
It is said that three hundred thousand people, or one- 


Fic. 289. 


The harbor of Hongkong. 


eighth of the inhabitants, live in boats moored in the 
river. 

Honckone (Fig. 289), an island which commands the 
approach to Canton, belongs to the British. To Hongkong 
many of the products of China are sent for export to 
Kurope and America. It is therefore a very busy place. 
HANKAU abd WUCHANG, on opposite sides of the 
Yangtse-kiang River, are important river ports for tea. 
As in the case of most Chinese cities, the number of in- 
habitants is uncertain. For example, by some estimates 
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Hankau has a population of a million and a half, by 
others, only eight hundred thousand. 

The treaty port! of SHANGHAI is another large city ; 
but TrenTSIN, the port nearest PEKING, and the northern 
terminus of the Grand Canal, is still larger, having a 
population of about a million. It was from this point that 
the allied forces started, in 1900, to relieve the foreigners 
who were besieged in Peking by the Chinese Boxers. 

PEKING, the capital of China, is situated on a broad, 
sandy plain. It has been the capital of a kingdom for three 
thousand years and of the Chinese Empire for over eight 
centuries. ‘This city, like others in China, is surrounded 
by a high wall with gates that are closed at night, as of 
old in Europe. It is a rectangular city, with one portion 
reserved for the gardens and palaces of the imperial gov- 
ernment. ‘This part is known as the “Forbidden City,” 
because the Chinese government refused to permit for- 
eigners to enter it. 

Korea. — This mountainous peninsula has a temperate cli- 
mate and is adapted to the production of such crops as grains 
in the north, and rice, tobacco, and cotton in the south. In 
many respects the inhabitants resemble the Chinese; in fact, 
Korea was a dependency of China until freed by the war 
between China and Japan in 1894. While there are great 
natural resources, including both coal and iron, there has been 
little advance. The government is an absolute monarchy ; 
the people have few rights; and, until 1882, the country was 


closed to foreigners. But now foreign influence is begin- 
ning to be felt in this “Hermit Kingdom,” whose capital is 


SEOUL. 
Japan. — This island empire extends from Formosa, 


1 Foreigners are not allowed to trade in all Chinese cities, and those 
ports where this privilege is allowed by treaty are called ‘‘'T'veaty Ports.’’ 
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captured from the Chinese in 1894, to the Kurile Islands 
far to the north. How many degrees is that? About 
how many 
miles? The lo- 
cation of the 
islands with ref- 
erence to the 
mainland re- 
minds us of 
the British 
Isles; and, in 
fact, Japan’s 
isolation from 
other countries 
has secured to 
her the same 
freedom from invasion as has long proved of such adyan- 
tage to the British. ; 
Physiography and Climate. — Notwithstanding the great 
length of the empire, its narrow islands occupy an area but 
little greater than that of California. So much of this is 
mountainous that not more than one-sixth of the surface 
can be cultivated, and many of the lowlands are difficult to 
reach because of the rugged surface and the absence of navi- 
gable rivers. There are numerous volcanoes (Fig. 242) ; 
and, since the mountains are still growing (p. 350), many 
earthquakes. These are so frequent and violent that in 
building their houses the people must allow for their force. 


The gate at the entrance to Seoul in Korea. 


Nipon, the main island of Japan, has a warm temperate 
climate —due to the Japan current (Fig. 88) —and an 
abundance of rain. Other islands hear by have a similar 
climate ; but Formosa is partly within the tropics, 
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Under these conditions, in several respects so unfavor- 
able, a dense population has developed, equal to more than 
half the number in the 
United States. In many 
ways the Japanese are the 
most advanced people in 
Asia. 

People and Government. 
—In early times Japan 
was invaded by Mongolians 
from the mainland, who ex- 
pelled the original inhab- 
itants to the more barren Fig, 291. — 

: 3 A Japanese peasant family travelling. 
northern islands. From 
these Mongolians are descended the present Japanese, a 
people noted for their smallness of stature and their won- 
derful artistic instinct. 

Centuries before the time of Christ they had developed 
a civilization resembling that of their kinsmen, the Chinese. 
Their fine taste led to the manufacture of many beautiful 
articles of silk, metal, glass, and wood. Like the Chinese, 
they for a long time did not care for modern civilization, 
and closed their ports to the outside world. In 1853, 
however, United States war-ships under Commodore 
Perry entered Yokohama and induced the Japanese to 
open their ports to our commerce. After this important 
step the country, in 1868, was freely opened to the 
world. 

One great drawback to the advance of Japan was the 
nature of the government, which resembled that of Europe 
in the Middle Ages. While the Mikado was nominally 
emperor, the real power was in the hands of noblemen 
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who, by the feudal system, had large numbers of peasants, 
not only to work for them, but to fight when necessary. 
After the coun- 
try was opened 
to foreigners the 
power of the 
noblemen was 
lessened, and 
the Mikado be- 
came the real 
emperor. At 
present he is 
aided by two 
legislative bod- 
ies, one consist- 
ing mainly of 
noblemen, the 
other elected by qualified voters. There is also a Cabinet 
appointed by the Mikado, as the Cabinet of the United 
States is appointed by the President. 

Recent Advance.—Since these changes the Japanese 
have become noted for their willingness to learn the 
lessons of Western civilization, and their progress has 
been truly marvellous. New schools have been started, 
and education has been made compulsory. Americans and 
Europeans have been induced to go to Japan to teach, 
and Japanese students have been sent to Europe and 
America to study in the universities and to learn what 
they could of Western civilization. Thus, in a generation 
the Japanese have added to their own knowledge that of 
Europe and America; and they have learned their lessons 
so well that, with their patience, skill, and intelligence, 


Fig. 292. 
A Japanese travelling-chair. 
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they alone of all the nations in Asia have taken rank 
with the great nations of the world. 


The progress that has been made is suggested by the follow- 
ing facts: over seven hundred newspapers and periodicals are 
now published in Japan. While in 1872 there was only one 
short railway from Yokohama to Tokio, a distance of eighteen 
miles, there are now more than three thousand miles of rail- 
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Fie. 293. 
A temple in Japan. 


way in the empire. There are many large manufactories of 
various kinds; and, as in the British Isles, cotton and other 
raw products are even imported for manufacture. 

Everywhere there are signs of progress; but many ancient 
customs are still preserved (Figs. 291 and 292), so that Japan 
is a peculiar mixture of ancient and modern. There are the 
Buddhist temples, and idols still worshipped (Figs. 254, 293, 
and 294); and the sedan chair is extensively used for travel- 
ling. Man power (Fig. 295) is much used still for carrying 
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passengers and merchandise, for there are but few domestic 
animals in Japan. It seems strange to us to see such customs 
within sound of the whistle of a woollen factory or railway 


Fig. 294. 


A Japanese Pagoda. 


engine; but to the Japanese the 
factories and railways are what 


‘seem strange, and they deserve 


the greatest credit for their 
wisdom in realizing the value 
of these modern inventions. 
What Japan has done China 
may also do if she will. 


Resources. — Among the 
mountains there are valuable 
deposits of gold, silver, cop- 
per, iron, and coal; and these 
are now well developed. The 
mountain sides are covered 
with forests of great value, 
including giant cedars, cam- 
phor laurels, and lacquer 
trees; and wherever the soil 
is favorable there is agricul- 
ture. Among the products 
of the farm are wheat, sugar 
sane, and rice, the latter being 
the chief article of food, as 
among other Mongolians. As 
in China, both tea and silk are 


produced, and these form two of the main articles of 
export. Much of our tea comes from Japan. Besides 
these industries, fully two and a half millions of people are 


engaged in fishing. 
Principal Cities. 


Tokio, a city about the size of 
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Philadelphia, is 
home of the Mi 
ment buildings, 
it has numer- 
ous manufac- 
tories. YOKO- 
HAMA, at the 
entrance to To- 
kio Bay, was a 
mere fishing vil- 
lage when vis- 
ited by Perry ; 
but since the 
harbor of Tokio 


is unsuited for 
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the capital of Japan. Besides being the 
kado, and therefore having many govern- 


Fig. 295. 


A jinrikisha, or ‘‘ man-power-carriage.”’ 


the large modern ships, Yokohama has 
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Fic. 296. 
A view of Yokohama and its harbor 
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grown rapidly and now has the largest foreign trade in 
Japan. 


Other important cities, having a population of several hun- 
dred thousand, are OsAKA, noted for its cotton manufacturing ; 
Kioto, the former capital, and the centre of the tea district; 
and Nacoya, a centre for porcelain manufacturing, for which 
Japan has long been noted. All these cities are connected by 
railway lines, which have been a great aid in the development 
of their industries. State how. 


Review Qvuestions.— (1) Tell about the size of Asia; also its 
-position with reference to the zones and other continents. (2) Tell ~ 
about its physiography, including mountains, rivers, and mineral 
wealth. (3) Describe the climate. (4) Tell about the plants and 
animals, showing the contrast between northern and southern Asia. 
(5) What about the use of plants and animals in Asia in ancient 
times? (6) In what sections were the beginnings of civilization 
probably made? Why there? (7) Give reasons why Europeans 
have so outdistanced the Asiatics. (8) Tell about the population 
-of Asia and its distribution. (9) Tell about the religions of Asia. 
(10) Why is Turkey in Asia of special interest to us? (11) Describe 
its surface, climate, and industries. (12) Why, and from what peoples, 
has Asia Minor suffered frequent invasions? (13) Tell about the 
Holy Land: its surface; climate; history; present condition. (14) 
Tell about Mesopotamia. (15) Describe the surface and climate of 
Arabia. (16) Tell about its government, products, and principal 
cities. (17) Give the main facts abous Yersia. (18) Do the same for 
Afghanistan. (19) Compare the area of S:‘eria with that of various 
countries of the world. (20) Compare the climatic belts of Russia. — 
in Asia with those of Russia in Europe. (21) What about one future 
of Siberia? (22) Tell about India: its climate and surtace ; popula- 
tion; agricultural products; forests and jungles; wild and domesii- 
cated animals; minerals; manufactures; famines and plagues; people 
and their religion. (23) How did the British gain control over India, 
and how is the control exercised? (24) Tell about Baluchistan ajnd 
Burma. (25) For what are the countries at the base of the Himalayas — 
important? (26) Locate and tell about the principal cities of India. 
(27) What can you tell about Ceylon? (28) Give the principal facts 
about Siam. (29) Do the same for French Indo-China; for Stinjits 
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Settlements. (30) Tell about China: area; number of inhabitants 
and their distribution; climate and rivers; people and their early 
civilization ; reasons for their recent lack of development, giving ex- 
amples; agricultural products; minerals and manufactures; govern- 
ment; principal cities. (31) What can you tell about Korea? 
(82) Tell about Japan: position; area; physiography and climate; 
population; people and government; recent advance; resources; chief 
cities. 


REVIEW AND CompPARISON wiTH NortnH AmeErica.!— (1) How 
do North America and Asia differ in form, coast line, islands, moun- 
tains, direction of rivers, and deserts? (2) What other differences 
between the two continents can you mention? What resemblances ? 
(3) Is the Canadian Pacific railway north or south of the Si- 
berian railway? Which is the longer? (4) Is San Francisco north 
or south of Peking? (5) Name the three peninsulas of southern 
Asia; of southern Europe. Which of the six is nearest the latitude ~ 
of Florida? (6) Name the large rivers of Asia and of Canada that 
flow into the Arctic Ocean. On a globe estimate the distance between 
the mouths of the Mackenzie and Lena rivers. (7) How do the great 
rivers of China compare in length with the Mississippi? With the 
Volga? (8) How do the interior lakes and seas of Asia compare in 
value for commerce with our Great Lakes? (9) With what lake in 
North America may the Aral Sea be compared? (10) What ocean 
currents affect the climate of Asia? Of North America? (11) Com- 
pare the climatic belts of Sibe:ia with those of Canada. (12) Is 
western Asia more or less suited to agriculture and commerce than 
western North America? Why? (13) In what portions of North 
America and Asia is rice cultivated? (14) Answer the same question 
for cotton. (15) What important crops in Asia are not extensively. 
produced in the United States? (16) Name some of the leading ims 
ports from Asia to the United States. (17) What about mining in 
Asia compared with that in the United States? (18) Make the same 
comparison for manufacturing; for railways. (19) What is the pre- 
vailing kind of government in each of the two continents? (20) Com- 
pare the population of the five largest cities of Asia with the five 
largest in North America. (21) What are the advantages to the 
United States of its control of the Philippines? The disadvantages? 


1 Aid in answering some of these questions may be obtained in Section 
XXV. and Appendix II. 
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SuGGEsTIoNs. — (1) What do you know about recent massacres of 
Armenian Christians by the Turks? (2) Why, do you suppose, has 
Turkey not laid claim to all of Arabia? (3) Estimate the area ot 
the Holy Land. (4) Make a sand or clay map of the Holy Land 
(Fig. 258). (5) Point out on the map (Fig. 258) some of the places 
often mentioned in the New Testament and describe some of the 
events that occurred there. (6) What Bible events have their scene 
in Mesopotamia? (7) Write a paper to show to what extent our 
present civilization is indebted to the Holy Land. (8) Find out some 
facts about the Crusades. (9) Find out the length of the railway 
across Siberia. (10) About how far is it by rail from Lisbon in Por- 
tugal to Port Arthur on the Pacific? (11) Read Kipling’s Jungle 
Books. (12) Why should the Great Wall of China have less value 
now than formerly? (13) How is Peking poorly situated for the 
capital of so vast an empire? (14) Find out about our laws for the 
exclusion of the Chinese, and the reasons why they were passed. (15) 
Describe some of the events connected with the siege of the legations 
and the relief expeditions sent to Peking in 1900. (16) Find some 
facts about the destruction of Galveston by the hurricane in 1900. 
Look for an account of the destruction caused by a typhoon in south- 
eastern Asia —they are often found in the illustrated papers and 
newspapers in October-December. (17) What Asiatic countries have 
you seen represented among the immigrants to the United States? 
(18) Examine pictures of buildings in Asia (in this book or else- 
where), to note how different are their styles of architecture from our 
own. (19) Write a paper telling in what respects you would expect 
to find an Asiatic city different from one of our own. (20) By what 
water routes could you go from New York to Tientsin ? Would it be 
nearer to go by rail as far as either San Francisco or Seattle? (21) By 
what three all-water routes could you go from New York to Bombay? 
Which is the shortest? (22) Find some facts about Confucius, Mo- 
hammed, and Buddha. (23) Who was Omar Khayyém, and what did 
he write? (24) Find some facts about the conquest of parts of Asia 
by Alexander the Great. (25) Who first reached India by water? 
(26) Who was Marco Polo? (27) Find some facts about missionary 
work in Asiatic countries. 
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XXII. AFRICA 


Map Questions (Fig. 297). — (1) Compare the size of Africa with 
that of the other continents. (2) Sketch the eastern hemisphere to 
show the position of Africa. (3) Sketch the outline of Africa, and 
locate the principal rivers and lakes. (4) What peculiarity do you 
notice about the location of the mountains? (5) What zones cross 
Africa? (6) What kind of climate (temperature and rainfall) would 
you expect to find (a) in the extreme north ; (6) in the extreme south; 
(c) at the equator; (d) near the tropics? (7) Find the desert country 
north and south of the equator. Explain its cause. (8) How does 
it happen that the Nile has water enough to flow so far through the 
desert? (9) In what sections are the most railways? What reasons 
can you suggest? (10) Where are the large cities? Compare their 
number with those in other continents. Why should there be this 
difference ? 


Physiography. — Africa, the second continent in size, 
resembles South America in outline. Its form is roughly 
that of a triangle, broad at the north and tapering toward 
the south. ‘he coast line is remarkably regular, in strik- 
ing contrast with the coast of Europe, Asia, and North 
America, and resembling that of South America and 
Australia. What must be some of the consequences of 
such regularity ? What gulfs, seas, and large islands are 
found on the map of Africa? 

Africa differs from all other continents in its mountain 
systems. It is mainly a plateau, but near the coast the 
plateau edges are broken and the rocks upturned, so that 

there is an almost complete mountain rim. ‘Trace this 

‘rim (Fig. 298); from what part of the coast is it absent ? 

In northern Africa the Atlas ranges reach an elevation of 

fourteen thousand feet ; but the loftiest mountains are in 
415 
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the east central part. Among the latter is the volcanic 
cone of Kilimanjaro, the highest peak on the continent. 
Find this peak and trace the mountains from there north- 
ward. Notice the elevated land in Abyssinia. 
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Owing to the mountain rim the rivers of Africa are peculiar 
For instance, the Niger, after rising among the highlands neat 
the west coast, sweeps around in a great curve before envering 
the Atlantic. The Zambezi, in the south, also rises near the 
west coast but crosses the continent eastward to the Indian 
Ocean. Trace the courses of the Nile and the Kongo, the two 
largest rivers. 

In descending from the plateau each of these streams is 
interrupted by rapids and falls. Find the Victoria Falls of 
the Zambezi (Fig. 297); the cataracts of the Nile; also 
Leopoldville on the Kongo, below which are some falls. 
Rapids also occur in the Niger. How will these great rivers 
compare, therefore, with the Mississippi or Amazon as routes 
for commerce? How must these falls affect the development 
of Africa ? 

In one part of Africa there are several large lakes. Name 
the three largest. Into what rivers do they empty? Notice 
that they are among the mountains; their basins were not 
formed by giaciers, as were most lakes of North America, but 
by movements of the earth’s crust. 


Climate. — The equator crosses so near the middle of 
Africa that only the northern and southern ends are in 
the temperate zones. Therefore the climate of most of 
the continent, like that of South America, is tropical. 
Since the altitude of so much of Africa is so nearly uni- 
form, the belts of climate extend nearly east and west. 
What is true in this respect in South America ? 

In equatorial Africa, that is for some distance both to 
the north and south of the equator, there is such a hot, 
rainy climate that, as in the Amazon Valley, the land is 
densely covered with a tropical forest (Fig. 299). This 
is especially well illustrated at the base of the plateau 
where the narrow strip of coast land is hot, reeking with 
moisture, and the seat of deadly malaria. These condi- 
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tions have greatly interfered with exploration, for disease 
is apt to seize white men even while they are crossing the 
coastal strip. 

The interior, owing to its greater elevation, is somewhat 
cooler and less unhealthful ; but even there tropical heat and 
rain prevail in 
the equatorial 
belt. It is this 
heavy rainfall 
that supplies the 
Kongo and Nile 
with their im- 
mense volumes 
z of water. Both 
=== = P0E OT _---—- ee ------ to the north and 


C9 Deserts to the south of 
the rainy equa- 


ae Sleppes } : 
mee a torial region is 

the savanna belt 
ga forests 
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mrorests \\ (Fig. 299), 
oe where the rain- 
fall varies with 


Fic, 299. theseason. Why 


To show the influence of climate on vegetation. In (pi 34) ? 
the savanna area there are numerous forest-covered 
sections, especially near the rivers. In the savan- 


nas (p. 55), where 
the climate is always hot, the rainy season lasts for several 
months; but the remainder of the year is so dry that trees 
do not thrive. Therefore, excepting along the streams, the 
country is open and grass-covered. This condition of drought 
is suggested on the map (Fig. 297) by the small number of 
streams. It is also indicated by Lake Chad; for, although a 
good sized stream enters this lake, it has no outlet. Notice 
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that the boundary of the lake is marked by a broken line, 
meaning that it cannot be fixed. During the dry season the 
lake is smaller than Lake Erie; but with the wet season it 
rises, overflows the surrounding country, and becc.nes several 
times as large. Where are the corresponding savannas in South 
America? (p. 103). 


As the tropical forest grades into the savanna, so the 
savanna grades into the true desert (Fig. 299), where the 
influence of the drying trade winds is felt at all times of 
the year. The northern desert is larger and better developed 
than that south of the equator. This is due partly to the 
fact that the continent is so broad in the north, and partly 
to the large land areas which lie to the north and east — 
the directions from which the winds of northern Africa 
must come. On the mountain slopes near the Mediter- 
ranean there is moderate rainfall; and likewise on the 
southeastern slopes of South Africa where the winds blow 
from the sea. 


The Sahara, which in places extends to the very shores of 
the Mediterranean, forms a part cf the most extensive desert 
belt of the world. ‘Trace this belt into Asia. It is character- 
ized by cloudless skies and almost complete absence of rain; 
but here and there, on the mountain slopes, there is moderate 
rainfall. It is this which supplies the widely scattered springs 
and the short mountain streams. In the dry, clear desert air 
the nights are cool, even in summer, although the midday te 
perature may reach 100° or even 125° in the shade. 


Plants and“Animals.— Northern Africa is gg 
southern Europe that there is a marked 
between the animals and plants on the t 
Mediterranean. The desert, however, 
tive barrier to their spread southwar 
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Portions of the desert, especially where covered with 
dunes of moving sand, are almost void of plant life. 
Animals are also few 
in number and limited 
in kind, among them 
being the ostrich (Fig. 
300) and the camel 
(Fig. 301). What 
have you previously 
learned about the 
plants and animals of 
the desert? (p. 58). 
The oases, on the 
other hand, support a 
number of plants. Of 
these the date palm is most notable, for it is an important 
source of food for the nomads of the desert. 


The camel. 


In the desert of South Africa there is a resemblance to the 
plants and animals of the Sahara; but many of the species 
are _ different. 
The dense tropi- 
cal forest is as 
effective a bar- 
rier to the 
spread of desert 
life as the desert 
itself is to the 
spread of plants 
and animals 


Fig. 302. that are adapted 
A crocodile on the bank of the Nile. ‘to humid cli- 
mates. What 


would happen to seeds carried by winds or animals from one 
of these places to the other? 
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The open country between the desert and the tropical 
forest abounds in large animals (Fig. 300). Among these, 


Fig. 303. 


A Zulu warrior in fighting dress. 


on the savannas, and on the 
edge of the forest, are the 
antelope, giraffe, buffalo, zebra, 
elephant, lion, leopard, and 
rhinoceros, while the crocodile 
(Fig. 302) and the huge hip- 
popotamus live in the rivers. 
The dense forest itself is 
shunned by many of the larger 
forms, though teeming with 
insect life, birds, reptiles, 
and tree-dwelling mammals. 
Among the latter are the ba- 
boon, the gorilla, and the chim- 
panzee (Fig. 300). 

There is a close resemblance 
between the animals and plants 
of Africa and Asia (p. 361). 
Those of the Sahara are also 
found in the deserts of Asia; 
and the tropical hfe of the 


savannas and forests of Africa 
is similar to that of southern 


Asia. They are, in fact, so closely alike that the two regions 
are classed as one great life zone, the Ethiopian. But although 
in the same latitude with South America, the African animals 
and plants differ greatly from those of South America because 


of the broad ocean barrier. 


The People. — Central and southern Africa is the home 
of the negroes, who are divided into many tribes with dif- 
ferent customs. Some are fierce and warlike, others peace- 
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ful; those dwelling in the forest live by hunting; those 
upon the savannas, by primitive agriculture and by herd- 
ing. For centuries they were captured by the whites and 
sold in slavery ; 
but the day of 
the white slave- 
trade is now al- 
most past. In 
spite of the for- 
mer frequency of 
slave-hunting 
raids, and the 
great destruction 
of life in the 
fierce tribal wars, 
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warm climate, 
they are able to 
support themselves with a minimum of work, especially 
along the rivers and on the savannas. 

While the forest and much of the savanna have been 
dominated by the negro even down to the present day, 
the arid sections of northern Africa have been held by 
the whites since very early times. Near the border line 
between the two races there has been such a mixture of 
blood that the population is largely of half-breeds. 


The whites of northern Africa are in part herders, living 
the nomadic life so characteristic of such lands. They are 
energetic and intelligent, though fierce and warlike. Upon 
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the oases are colonies of farmers, especially along the lower 
Nile, which is really an immense oasis in the midst of an 
almost trackless desert; but since the means of support are 
meagre, the desert itself must always be thinly inhabited. 


Northern Africa figured prominently in the early his- 
tory of Europe. To the ancient civilization of Egypt 
the early Europeans owed a part of their civilization. 
For those who dwelt upon the shores of the enclosed 
Mediterranean, after gaining knowledge of sailing, often 
came in contact with the Egyptians. 


The Egyptian nation, once powerful and highly developed, 
was later conquered by the Romans, and finally fell into de- 
cay. Its promi- 
nence in olden 
times is indicated 
by the part it 
played in the Old 
Testament _his- 
tory. Give some 
examples. 

Although the 
Greeks and Ro- 
mans were famil- 
iar with northern 
Africa near the 
Mediterranean, most of the remainder of the great conti- 
nent was a vast unknown. Yet that such ignorance was 
not due entirely to distance is proved by the fact that the 
Mediterranean people were in communication with the more 
distant lands of southern Asia. It was the broad desert bar- 
rier, with its fierce nomadic inhabitants, that checked explora- 
tion by land; and the terrors of voyages on the open ocean in 
small boats prohibited exploration by water. 


Exploration and Settlement.— The Indies, famed for 
their precious stones, spices, and other valuable products, 


Nubians of the Nile. 
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were reached by long journeys overland. But even be- 
fore the famous voyage of Columbus, the Portuguese — the 
most progressive sailors of that day — were engaged in an 
attempt to reach these distant lands by sailing around the 
southern end of Africa. After various voyages, the Cape 
of Good Hope was finally passed and the way to the Indies 
by water was opened in 1498. 


Fie. 306. 


A pyramid in the desert near Cairo—one of the remarkable works of the 
ancient Egyptians. 


The Portuguese made settlements on the east and west coasts 
of Africa, and they still have extensive possessions there (Fig. 
297). But progress toward development and settlement has 
been slow for various reasons, among which perhaps the most 
important is the fact that so much of Africa is tropical. ‘The 
desert is forbidding, and the hot, damp climate of the coastal 
strip, upon which colonies were naturally first established, was 
found particularly unhealthful (p. 417). In addition, travel 
into the interior was prevented by hostile hordes of blacks, and 
by the absence of navigable rivers. Moreover, those who were 
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willing to leave Europe were more attracted toward the conti- 
nents of Australia and America. Why ? 


By far the most successful settlement in the newly dis- 
covered parts of Africa was that made by the Dutch 
at Cape Colony, a 
little later than their 
settlement of New 
York. As in the 
case of New York, 
the British seized 
their territory ; but, 
by migrating north- 
ward, the Dutch 
‘people were able to 
maintain an _ inde- 
pendent hold upon 
a part of South 
Africa until, in 1900, their territory was once more 
seized by the British. 

During the nineteenth century Livingston, Stanley, and 
others entered the ‘dark continent”’’; and since their 
efforts, exploration has been rapid. Many European 
nations have taken part in the exploration, and as a 
result have claimed territory. But the British have 
been by far the most active. What other nations have 
possessions there? (Fig. 297). 


Fig. 307. 
Bedouin nomads on the desert of Sahara. 


The British have done most toward the development of 
Africa, partly because they control the most desirable portions, 
—the fertile valley of the Nile in the north, and the southern 
part with its favorable climate and wonderful mineral resources. 
They now propose to build a railway from Cape Town to Cairo, 
and a part of it is already completed (Fig. 297). 
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Political Divisions. — Much of northern Africa is such 
a desert that its inhabitants are few and scattered. It is, 
however, under the control of various nations. The greater 
part of the Sahara is claimed by the French, though the 
Spanish hold a small section on the western coast, and the 
British control both the Libyan desert and the Egyptian 
Sudan in the east. Along the Mediterranean coast are 
several well-settled sections, 
the best known being Egypt. 
The four countries west of 
Egypt — Tripoli, Tunis, Al- 
geria, and Morocco—are often 
called the Barbary States (the 
home of the Berbers). 

The Sahara. — From the At- 
lantic to the Red Sea, and 
from near the Mediterranean 
to the grass lands of the 
Sudan, there is almost un- 
broken desert—the famous 
Sahara. Its area is estimated 
to be from three to four mill- 
ion square miles, or about equal 
to that of the entire United on 
States. It is a plateau of un- Fic. 308. 
even surface, with mountain Biskra,in Algeria, on the northern 

edge of the Sahara. 
ranges here and there, and bor- 
dered on the north by the Atlas Mountains. The wind- 
swept highlands are bare and stony, while the lowlands 
have extensive areas of sand dunes. 
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Much of the soil is fertile, and with rainfall would yield 
abundant crops. But nature has forbidden rain, and its 
surface is therefore barren in the extreme. Only on the 
oases, of which there are some four hundred in the Sahara, 
is there the necessary drinking water which renders hu- 
man life possible in the desert. 


Fie. 309. 
A negro hut in Zululand. 


Caravans cross this desert, one of the important routes being 
from Tafilet in Morocco, southward to Timbukto. There may 
be from a thousand to fifteen hundred camels in one caravan, 
and a full year may be required to equip it. Each camel is 
carefully selected by the chief of the caravan, and many extra 
‘amels are taken along to replace those that give out ‘on the 
journey. ‘There is one driver for every dozen camels. 

Upon starting, the loads are carefully packed on the camels’ 
backs, each animal bearing about three hundred pounds, A 
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day’s march lasts sixteen hours, the camels travelling some thirty 
abreast at the rate of about two miles an hour. Ordinary camels 
cannot travel more than three days without drinking; but the 
better grades are able to go for six or seven days without water 
and with almost no food. The trip across the Sahara, from 
north to south, requires fully three months. Estimate the dis- 
tance. At best nearly a third of the animals perish in the round 
trip; and before the return journey is undertaken it is neces- 
sary for those surviving to have a rest of several weeks. 


Fic. 310. 
A nomad camp on the northern edge of the Sahara. 


An advance party precedes the caravan to make arrange- 
ments for camping and for water. Many roundabout journeys 
are necessary to pass deep valleys and plateaus, for caravans 
go around rather than over obstacles. The daytime is hot; but 
as soon as the sun sets, the temperature rapidly falls and the 
nights become cold even in midsummer. 

There are dangers in the journey aside from that of thirst. 
Sometimes sand storms arise; and although such a storm may 
not last a half-hour, it may destroy a whole caravan. The 
- wind blows violently, and sand fills the air and drifts about in 
such quantities that animals and men alike are suffocated in 
the drifts. Also small caravans may be attacked by wander- 
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ing tribes of warlike natives; and near the southern edge of 
the desert the danger from attack by the lion is added. It 
evidently requires courage and great powers of endurance to 
engage in the car- 
avan trade. 


Caravans 
which cross the 
desert carry the 
products of cen- 
tral Africa to 
the coast. These 
include ivory, 
skins, and os- 
irich feathers 
obtained by 
bartering with 
the negroes. 

Egypt and the 
Neighboring 
British _Terri- 
tory. —Egypt 
proper and the 
Libyan desert are parts of the broad Sahara and have 
all the features of the desert just described. Even at 
Cairo the average yearly rainfall is but an inch and a 
half. In climate, both for summer and winter, northern 
Egypt closely resembles the desert portion of western 


Fie. 311. 
Sudanese people from the Egyptian Sudan. 


Arizona and southeastern California. 

The Nile. — The Egyptian Sudan and the country south 
of it, on the other hand, have a tropical climate, arid in 
the north, but warm and humid in the south, where the 
influence of the tropical rains is felt. The headwaters 
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of the Nile, near the equator, are fed by such heavy rains 
that the river is able to flow across the desert in spite of 
the fact that no tributaries enter the lower half of its 
course. How great a distance is that ? 

Without the Nile the whole of northern Egypt would 
be a sparsely inhabited desert; but the precious river 
waters transform the section near the Mediterranean 
(Fig. 313) to a great oasis which has become the seat of 


Fig. 312. 
Sailboats on the lower Nile. 


an important agricultural industry, and is densely popu- 
lated. 


After leaving the region of equatorial rains and the savan- 
nas, the Nile crosses the desert through a valley —in places 
a thousand feet in depth—which it has cut in the plateau. 
In this part of its course there are several cataracts (see Fig. 
297). The Nile resembles the Colorado River of the United 
States, which, after leaving the Rocky Mountains, flows in a 
deep canyon across the arid plateau of Arizona; but the can- 
yon of the Colorado is much deeper than that of the Nile. 
Below Cairo the river leaves its narrow valley, divides into 
several channels, and flows across a plain (Fig. 313). This 
plain is the delta which the Nile has built in the }*editer- 
ranean Sea during the ages that the river has been bringing 
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sediment from its upper course. It is from the Nile that we . 
have obtained the word delta, now applied to similar deposits 
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Fig. 313. 


The lover Nile. The shaded area between the two deserts is farming land 
which is reached by water from the river. The numerous crossed lines 
are railways. Find the Pyramids. Why is the location at the head ofa 
fertile delta, and at the outlet of a narrow river valley bounded by desert, 
a favorable one for a large city ? 
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at the mouths of rivers in various parts of the world. The 
word comes from the Greek letter delta (A), which has the form 
of a triangle. Notice that shape in Figure 313. 


When the rainy season comes to the Nile tributaries 
among the Abyssinian mountains, the river rises so high 
that it overflows large tracts of the broad delta below 
Cairo. The rise begins in June and reaches its height in 


Fia. 314. 
The great Pyramid of Cheops. 


October. By this overflow not only is the land irrigated, 
but a thin layer of fine mud is spread over the fields. 
This serves so to fertilize the soil that, year after year, 
heavy crops may be raised without making the soil sterile. 

Agriculture. —In consequence of these remarkably 
favorable conditions, the Nile delta has been occupied 
by an agricultural people from the very earliest times. 
It is still the seat of a great grain industry, producing 

2¥ 
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wheat, corn, millet, and barley. Much rice and sugar cane 
are also raised, and cotton which is of especial value 
because of its long fibre. There are many vineyards, 
and orange, lemon, and fig groves; and both along the 
Nile and on the oases of the desert there are groves of 


Fic. 315. 
The Sphinx and two of the Pyramids. 


date palms (Fig. 306). Grazing is of importance in the 
Nile Valley, and on the neighboring plateau. The animals 
raised include the buffalo and camel in addition to sheep, 
goats, cattle, horses, and donkeys. 

The People.—'The known history of Egypt reaches 
baex several thousand years before the time of Christ. 
The\ fertile soil and favorable climate, added to the pro- 
tection from frequent wars which the surrounding desert 
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and sea afforded, encouraged the 
development of industry and thrift. 
By the mixture of agricultural and 
pastoral races there arose a civiliza- 
tion in advance of that of the neigh- 
boring sections of Europe and Asia. 
In fact, at the time when Europe 
was inhabited by barbarians, and 
the peoples of western Asia were 
unorganized, Egypt had made long 
advances in civilization. 

We read in the Bible of the Pha- 
raohs who ruled over Egypt. Can you 
recall any of the Bible stories which 
relate to these rulers; for example, the 
story of Joseph? During those times 
the Egyptians built the obelisks (Fig. 


Fia. 316. 
An obelisk in Egypt. 


316), the sphinx (Fig. 
315), and those marvel- 
lous structures, the pyra- 
mids (Figs. 306 and 314), 
which are really the tombs 
of kings. By a peculiar 
process they preserved the 
bodies of their dead, and 
these mummies may be 
seen in the museums of 
many large cities. Among 
the mummies are the re- 
mains of the Pharaohs 
themselves. 


In the movement 
westward of the people 


Fic. 317. 
An Arab woman in Cairo 


who dwelt along the 
eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean and far- 
ther east in Asia, Egypt 
hecame one of the high- 
ways of the world, and 
against its people many 
destructive wars were 
waged. Asothernations 
have advanced, the 
Egyptians have steadily . 
lost ground. The fa- | 
mous conqueror, Alex- | 


Fia. 318. 


An Egyptian sheik, a descendant of Mo- 
hammed. 


ander the Great, overcame them and 
founded the city of Alexandria; later 
the Romans made conquest of the 
territory ; and repeatedly since then 
the country has been invaded, for it has 
continued to be a highway of trade for 
three continents. At present Egypt is 
required to pay annual tribute to Tur- 
key, but she is otherwise practically 
independent of Turkey ; and the ruler, 
or Khedive, is a hereditary monarch. 
The government of Egypt was so bad 
tha, the French and British finally 
stepped in and took control of the 


: > Fie. 319. 
finances of the nation. When the ia <p 
. ; P ; : ‘ellah woman and 
French declined to aid in subduing a child. 
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rebellion in Egypt, the British alone assumed a large share 
in the control of Egyptian affairs. 


The great majority of the Egyptians are Mohammedans 
(Fig. 318), but they are divided into several classes. The 
most numerous class is that of the fellahs (Fig. 319), or 
peasants, who live along the Nile and are apparently descend- 
ants of the ancient Egyptian farmers. In the towns most of 
the business is in the hands of the Copts, who are the rem- 


Fia. 320. 
The Suez Canal at Port Said. 


nants of the ruling classes of ancient Egypt. They are still 
Christians in spite of centuries of oppression by the Moham- 
medans.. A third class is that of the Arabs, among whom are 
the nomadic Bedouwins (Fig. 307) who dwell in the desert. 


As a result of British direction there has recently been 
marked progress in Egypt. Extensive irrigation works 
have been undertaken, and the land area for cotton and 
sugar cane has thereby been greatly increased. By means 
of reservoirs and canals it is further proposed to reclaim 
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thousands of square miles of the desert. A number of 
railway lines has also been built (Fig. 313), including 
a part of the proposed 
line from Cairo to Cape 
Town (p. 426). Out- 
side of the Nile Valley, 
however, travel still 
depends largely upon : 
the use of camels (Fig. 
306). : 

Suez Canal, — 
Northeastern Egypt 
includes the Isthmus 
of Suez, which connects 
Africa with Asia. This narrow neck of land has for cen- = 
turies stood as a barrier to water travel from Europe to } 
southeastern Asia, compelling Euro- 
pean vessels to pass all the way 
around Africa in order to reach 
southern Asia. Little wonder is it, 
therefore, that a ship canal has been 
built there. 


Fic. 321. 
A view of a part of Cairo. 


The Suez Canal, begun in 1859, was 
completed in 1869. It extends from 
Suez to Port Sarp (Fig. 297), and is 
eighty-seven miles long, with a depth , oa 
of twenty-six feet and a width at the ;-p-5- 
surface varying from sixty-five to one 
hundred and twenty yards. Its length 
is much greater than that of the pro- 
posed Panama Canal, but the difficul- 
ties of construction were less. The country is very level, and, 
as in the case of the proposed Nicaraguan Canal, a part of the 


Fig. 322. 


One of the mosques in Cairo. 
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course (about twenty-one miles) is througha lake. Ten vessels 
on the average pass through the Suez Canal each day. Estimate 
the distance 
saved by this 
canal in going 
from London to 
Calcutta. By 
agreement among 
nations it cannot 
be captured and 
closed in time of 
war. 


Cities. — At 
the head of the 
delta, just 
above the point 
where the Nile 
branches (Fig. 
313), is CAIRO, 
the capital and 
largest city of Egypt and, in fact, of all Africa. It is 
about the size of St. Louis, having a population of 570,000. 
This interesting place is visited each year by a stream of 
tourists, some seeking a winter health resort, others at- 
tracted by the strange life of the country and the remark- 
able ruins of the old civilization (Figs. 314-316). 


Fig. 323. 


An Arab school in the streets of Cairo. 


Cairo itself contains the palace of the Khedive, several in- 
teresting mosques (Fig. 322), and a museum in which are pre- 
served many Egyptian antiquities and works of art. The 
inhabitants also attract attention, for in the streets may be 
seen many people with different languages and peculiar cus- 
toms. The differences among the people may L2 illustrated 
by the following fact: there are three Sabbaths each week, 
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Friday, the Sabbath of the Mohammedans, Saturday, observed 
by the Jews, and Sunday, by the Christians. 


ALEXANDRIA, connected with Cairo by rail (Fig. 313), 
is the seaport of Egypt and the second city in size in the 
country. The harbor, which is a very busy place, is pro- 
tected by a sea wall nearly two miles in length. The chief 
business is the export of 
cotton, sugar, grain, and 
other Egyptian prod- 
ucts, and the importa- 
tion of manufactured 
goods. More than half 
the trade is with Great 
Britain. 

The Barbary States. 
— Find the position of 
each of these four coun- 
tries. Each borders the 
Mediterranean, but extends southward into the desert 
(p. 427). 

The Atlas Mountains skirt the Mediterranean coast from 
the Atlantic to Tunis, where their projection into the 
Mediterranean forms the most northerly point in Africa. 
These mountains contain many valuable mineral products, 
including precious metals in Morocco and Algeria, and 
marble and alabaster in the latter country. These mineral 
resources, however, have been but slightly developed. 

Since the Atlas Mountains cause vapor to be condensed 
when winds blow from the ocean or from the Mediter- 
ranean, many of the valleys are well watered. Forests 
cover some of the mountain slopes, and one of the valuable 
trees is the cork oak, the bark of which is removed for 
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The costume of women in Algeria. 
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shipment from Algeria to Spain and Portugal. Camels, 
sheep, goats, and cattle are raised among the mountains 
and upon the plateaus. In the season of rainfall — our 
winter — they are driven to the plains on the borders of 
- the desert. 

Agriculture is carried on here and there, often by means 
of irrigation, with water supplied by the mountain snows 
and rains, as in 
southern Cali- 
fornia. The 
villages are 
therefore  situ- 
ated where val- 
leys open to the 
plains. Among 
the crops pro- 
duced, besides 
datesand grains, 
are figs, grapes, 
and olives. 
Wine from the 
grapes of Al- 
geria is shipped in large quantities to France; and the 
best olive oil and the best dates in the world come from 
Tunis. 

The original occupants of this region, the Berbers, still 
dwell on the desert and among the mountains, having been 
driven there long ago by invading Arabs. Most of the 
inhabitants are Mohammedans. Tripoli is still a Turkish 
province, but Tunis and Algeria are held by France. 
However, the native ruler, or Bey, of Tunis is permitted 
to direct affairs in his country under the supervision of 


A scene in Morocco, on the edge of the Sahara. 
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France. Morocco is the only one of the Barbary States 
that maintains independence, being ruled by an absolute 
monarch, or Sultan. Can you suggest why the conflicting 
interests of Spain, France, and England should prevent 
conquest by any one? 


Many of the inhabitants of Morocco are still barbarians, and 
some of the tribes among the mountains even refuse to recognize 
the rule of the Sultan. On the 
whole the people are cruel and 
treacherous, and if a vessel is 
wrecked upon their coast, it is sure 
to be plundered by them. Only 
within the last hundred years have 
they been obliged to abandon their 


holding them for ransom. 
Conditions of life in Morocco 
are shown by the following: The 
writer once visited a school in 
Tangier consisting of a dozen boys 
from nine to ten years ofage The 
room where they studied received 
its only light from the open door, 
and it contained no seats, desks, 
or furniture of any kind. The 
Fig. 326. children sat on the floor in a semi- 
A street in the “Old Town” of circle around a long-bearded old 
wt haha man, who likewise sat on the floor, 
and the only object they had before them was a page from the 
Koran, or Mohammedan Bible. What does such a condition of 
education indicate in regard to progress? If this is the case 
on the coast, almost within the shadow of Europe, what must 
be the condition farther inland ? 
Almost the only manufacturing in these states is hand work. 
Beautiful silk and woollen goods are made, and also articles of 


custom of seizing Christians and 
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leather. Most of these articles are intended for their own use; 
but because of the beauty of the work some are exported. 

These countries are only partially developed. Caravan trade, 
herding, and agriculture are the chief occupations. Excepting 
in northern Algeria and Tunis, there are no railways and few 
roads. In fact, in 
many parts the 
only way to travel 
is on horseback or 
on camels, along 
paths worn by the 
sheep and goats. 
Even agriculture is 
carried on in the 
most primitive 
fashion, some of 
the methods em- 
ployed being those 
of two thousand 
years ago. 

The houses are 
made of stone and 
sun-dried brick | = MKS 
(Fig. 325), with Fig. 327. 


thick walls to keep Church of Notre Dame in Algiers. 


out the heat of 

summer. They are commonly low and one storied, although 
some of the larger buildings are interesting and even beautiful 
(Fig. 327). Much the same style of architecture was intro- 
duced into the New World by the early Spaniards, who were 
taught it by the Moors when they invaded Spain from northern 
Africa. 


The capitals are the principal cities among the Barbary 
States. FZ, one of the capitals of Morocco, is in the in- 
terior; but the Sultan and his court do not reside there 
all the year. Name the other capital. TaNnaixr, on the 
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coast, is better known. Why should it be? In Algeria 
the seaport ALGIERS is the capital and largest city. Itis 
an interesting place, combining many features of ancient 
and modern times. Under the French it has become an 
important trading centre. The same is true of TuNIs, 


Fic. 328. 


A view of the plateau of South Africa. A Zulu yillage in the foreground. 


the capital of the country by that name. Locate the capi- 
tal of ‘Tripoli. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Comparison with Northern Africa.— In some important 
respects there is a resemblance between northern and 
southern Africa, although they lie in different hemispheres. 
What similarities are there in climate (p. 419) and physi- 
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ography (p. 415)? There is a resemblance, too, in the 
fact that both sections have long been settled by white 
men. What difference is there in the length of occupation 
by white men ? 

The People. — It is to the Dutch that we owe the first 
important development of South Africa. Settling at 
Cape Town, and then spreading over the neighboring 


Fig. 329. 
A Zulu woman making a straw mat. 


region, they took possession of the country occupied by 
the negroes and introduced the European industries of 
farming and ranching. 

When Cape Colony came into possession of the British 
(p. 426), many of the Dutch remained; but others emi- 
grated, or “trekked,” northward and found new homes in 
the interior. There they established two republics, the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, in which they de- 
sired to continue the customs of their forefathers and live 
in the pursuit of agriculture and herding. 
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arid part of western United States, the dried grass is 
a sort of natural hay upon which cattle and sheep thrive. 

Upon this plateau, therefore, immense numbers of cattle, 
sheep, and goats are raised, and also many ostriches. It is 
estimated that in Cape Colony alone there are over eigh- 
teen million sheep and goats, one million cattle, and two 
hundred and fifty thousand ostriches. In consequence, the 
production of wool, hides, meat, and ostrich feathers is of 
great importance. Of what value are these products to 
Great Britain ? 


Mineral Wealth.— The discovery of gold in South — 
Africa has brought great changes, as athong the moun- © 


tains in the arid section of western United States. This 
metal is found scattered through a conglomerate rock in 
the Transvaal, near the city of JOHANNESBURG, which 
on that account has become the largest city of South 
Africa. This district has become the most important in 
gold production in the world; in 1898 more gold was 
mined here than in the entire United States. 

Other valuable minerals, including copper, iron, and 

“+. occur; but as yet they have been little de- 

297)? Witt KIMBERLEY in Cape Colony, however, are 
of the Britiaes, which now supply ninety-eight per cent 
many Britislnds. 
and at the g 


numbers of tags occur as rounded crystals in a decomposed 


ee end ‘and are obtained by digging out the soft rock 
of them, likeg carefully removing the crystals. After this 
ment of the ust be eut into the proper shape and polished. 
They are, ho\ious grades, some clear and beautiful, others 

Agricultulull. So productive is this deposit of precious 
0,000,000 worth have been removed in eleven 


in some of ©: xg 
is only a limited demand for diamonds; but the 


tant indust’ 
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company in control is careful not to mine enough of them to 
reduce the price greatly. This is possible since the Kimberley 
mine owners have a practical monopoly of the diamond pro- 
duction of the world. 


Commerce and Cities. — The two chief rivers of South 
Africa are of little use as trade routes. The Orange River 


= 


Fic. 332. 
A diamond mine at Kimberley. 
is not navigable, because of lack of water and the presence 
of rapids at the edge of the plateau. The other, the 
Zambezi, is navigable by small boats for a distance of 
three hundred miles from its mouth; but the climate 
near the coast, especially on the delta, is warm and un- 
healthful. Rapid water checks further navigation, and 
2a 
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at. one point there is a cataract, the Victoria Falls (see 
map, Fig. 297), which rivals even Niagara in grandeur. 
This cataract has a width of over a mile and a height of 
four hundred and fifty feet. It is therefore both wider 
and higher than Niagara; but the volume of water is less. 

Nor is the coast especially favorable to commerce. For 
long distances there are no good harbors, while the river 


wv 


Fig. 333. 
Cape Town with Table Mountain (3500 feet high) in the distance. 


mouths are choked with sand bars which render entrance 
difficult. A breakwater has made Table Bay a good port, 
and around its shores, beautifully situated at the base of 
Table Mountain (Fig. 333), is CApE Town, the capital 
and largest city of Cape Colony. It is connected with 
the interior by a railway line, the southern end of the 
proposed railway from Cape Town to Cairo. 
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A second important harbor is that of Delagoa Bay, upon 
which is situated Lourengo MaArguez, the capital of Portu- 
guese East Africa. Being connected by rail with the interior, 
this port has been much used for the shipment of Transvaal 
products.- Notice how much nearer it is to Johannesburg 
from this point than from Cape Town. Dursan, the seaport 
of Natal, is a small city also connected with the Transvaal 
by rail. The two principal interior cities are KIMBERLEY 
and JOHANNESBURG (p. 448). There is no important town in 
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A scene at the market in Kimberley. Oxen are extensively used by the Boers 
as draught-animals. 


German South Africa, which is for the most part an arid 
plateau. To what nation does Walfisch Bay belong ? 
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described, and the Niger and Kongo, all receive water 
from the equatorial rains. The Niger is navigable in 
sections; but there are rapids in some parts, and in its 
northern portion the river dwindles in size because of the 
dry climate. Its large tributary, the Benue, is navigable. 

It is the immense Kongo, which empties into the sea 
a few degrees south of the equator, that offers the best 


Fig. 335. 
A steamer on the Kongo. 


means of entrance to Central Africa. Although it is 
interrupted by a series of falls a short distance from the 
coast, above Stanley Pool there are thousands of miles of 
navigable waters in the main river and its tributaries. 


It was Stanley who first explored the Kongo, in 1876; and 
since that time this part of Africa has been rapidly developing. 
Formerly it was necessary to carry goods around the rapids, 
each native porter carrying about sixty pounds. Only in this 
way was Stanley able to carry his boats to the navigable por- 
tion farther up stream. Now, however, a railway two hundred 
and fifty miles in length connects the lower Kongo with Leo- 
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poldville on Stanley Pool above the falls. From there, at all 
seasons of the year, steamers may go a thousand miles up the 
river and also into many tributaries. 


Resources. — Half a century ago the most important 
industry in tropical Africa was trade in negro slaves, 
obtained by means of war, by raids, or by purchase from 
the chiefs, and sold to slave deaiers to be shipped abroad. 
Now the shipment of plant and animal products takes the 
place of the slave trade. But there is still much slave- 
trading among Africans themselves. 

On the forest edge and in the savannas elephants are 
still hunted for the valuable ivory of their tusks. The 
forests yield rubber; the dried meat of the cocoanut is ex- 
ported as copra; and there are valuable gums, spices, and 
tropical woods. Agriculture and grazing are also carried 
on, though few of the products are exported. So little is 
known about this region that no one can tell what valuable 
minerals may exist there. 

The People. — Very few Europeans have settled in Cen- 
tral Africa, and the native blacks live almost as their an- 
cestors did. Contact with civilization, however, has caused 
some changes, as the introduction of firearms and some 
slight improvements in the methods of farming. Most of 
the inhabitants live in ingeniously built huts clustered in 
villages. They have a kind of tribal government, each 
tribe having a leader whose power is absolute, and under 
whom are minor chiefs. Some of the tribes are cannibals. 
In religion they vary greatly, though all are intensely 
superstitious (p. 91). 

Among the blacks none are more remarkable than the pyg- 


mies whom Stanley discovered in the equatorial forest, where 
large numbers live in an area of about thirty thousand square 
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miles. The adults are only three or four feet in height. They 
live exclusively by hunting, by gathering the vegetable prod- 
ucts of the forest, and by theft from the neighboring agricul- 
tural tribes. Their villages are usually built in the forest 
where two paths cross, and the huts are shaped like a turtle’s 
back, being about four and a half feet high, ten feet long, and 
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A scene in tropical Africa, on the bank of the Kongo. 


five or six feet wide. In that hot climate they find need for 
but little clothing. : 

With a small spear, a short bow with poisoned arrows, and 
a knife, they hunt with wonderful skill, and by means of pit- 
falls they capture even the elephant. They know the forest 
intimately, and neither bird nor beast can escape them. Ac- 
cording to Stanley they offer one of the greatest obstacles 
to exploration; for they appear stealthily, attack a party with 
great courage, and then disappear in the trackless woods. 
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Divisions of Central Africa.— European nations have 
been active in claiming the greater part of Central Africa; 
but their control over the native inhabitants is merely 
nominal, and the boundaries of the different sections are 
not well defined. We shall study briefly some of the 
more important divisions. 

The Sudan includes the vast area between the Sahara 
and the tropical forest. What can you tell about its 
climate? (p. 418). More than half of the Sudan is claimed 
by the French, and most of the remainder, including the 
Niger Territories and the Egyptian Sudan (p. 480), is held 
by the British. The inhabitants are nomadic in the north, 
and agricultural in the south, though they raise little more 
than is needed for their own use. There issome gold in 
the west; but the principal products are ivory, ostrich 
feathers, and gums. 


The Sudan is difficult of access, being bordered by the 
Sahara on the north, the tropical forest on the south, and the 
plateau edge on the east, west, and southwest. Water routes 
are of little service, since some of the drainage is into interior 
basins, like Lake Chad, and some into the Nile and Niger, which 
are interrupted by rapids. The difficulty of reaching T1m- 
puKTO, for example, is shown by the fact that there is still an 
important caravan route from that place across the wide Sahara 
to the Mediterranean (p. 428). A railway from Timbukto to 
the sea is now under consideration. What influence would it 
probably have on this caravan route? Why? 

East of the Sudan is Abyssinia, which is for the most part a 
rocky plateau crossed by mountains and difficult of access. Its 
condition is indicated by the fact that the capital is periodically 
changed when the supply of firewood is exhausted. It is evident, 
therefore, that there are not many fine government buildings. 
The inhabitants are mainly whites belonging to very different 
tribes which are often hostile to one another. Many of the people 
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still hold to Christianity notwithstanding the invasion by Mo. 
hammedans nearly four centuries ago. In 1889 Italy laid claim 
to the whole of Abyssinia; but in 1896 King Menelik destroyed 
the Italian army, and the Italian claim was withdrawn. Italy 
still holds Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. What other nations 
occupy a part of the coast on the border of Abyssinia ? 

The map shows several small countries on the west coast of 
Africa in the part marked Upper Guinea. Find Lower Guinea. 
The divisions colored pink belong to the British; those marked 
green to the Germans. Find a section belonging to Spain. 


One of the divisions of Upper Guinea is Liberia, which 
is of special interest to Americans. It is a negro republic 
established by Americans as a home for freed slaves, and 
its capital, MonRovIA, is named after President Monroe. 
No white man is permitted to become a citizen. Besides 
uncivilized negroes in the interior, the republic includes 
fully twenty thousand negroes with some knowledge of 
civilization, all living near the coast. The coastal strip is 
damp and unhealthful; but back of it is the forest-covered 
plateau slope. The products are chiefly coffee, palm oil, 
and sugar. It was the example set by the British in 
founding Sterra Leone as a home for liberated slaves, that 
led to the establishment of the republic of Liberia. 

Kongo State, crossed by the equator and drained by the 
Kongo and its tributaries, was founded by the king of 
Belgium, who supported Stanley in his explorations of 
this region. It is in large part a forest-covered plateau ; 
but there are sections of grass land. Hordes of savages, 
including the pygmies, inhabit the forests and savannas ; 
the buffalo, elephant, and leopard live on the plains; and 
the roar of the lion is frequently heard. 

Through the building of the railway around the cataract 
of the Kongo, and by the aid of steamers above and below 
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the falls, the resources of this great area are beginning to 
be drawn upon. From it are obtained large quantities of 
ivory, rubber, palm-oil, gum, and pepper, as well as tropi- 
cal woods. 


East of the Kongo State are British and German territories. 
What are they called? What is their climate? What prod- 


Fic. 337. 
A scene in tropical Africa. 


ucts would you expect? Observe to what extent the British 
claim Africa. What break is there in the British territory 
between the Cape of Good Hope and the Mediterranean ? 
What variety of climate does the British territory include ? 


Need of Railways. — One of the great needs of Central 
Africa is railways for transportation to and from the sea. 
The three large lakes, Nyassa, Tanganyika, and Victoria 
Nyanza, are of great service in the transportation of goods, 
and already there are steamers upon them. Elsewhere 
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caravans of native porters bear the products on their backs, 
travelling along narrow paths through the forest. The 
difficulties and expense of such transport are great. 

With British and German energy we may expect that 
railways will soon reach to various parts of the interior of 
Africa ; in fact, a railway to Victoria Nyanza is already 
well under way (Fig. 297). With such railways even 
tropical Africa, during the present century, promises to 
be opened up to development and settlement. 


ISLANDS NEAR AFRICA 


The large island of Madagascar is two hundred and 
thirty miles from the mainland. It has an area of about 
two hundred and twenty-eight thousand square miles, and 
is, therefore, much larger than any of our states except- 
ing Texas. There is much highland in the country, 
especially on the eastern side; but the coastal region is 
lowland. The island is controlled by the French, and 
produces cattle, hides, valuable tropical woods, rubber, 
and coffee. While there are some Arabs, and tribes of 
negro origin in the west, the natives are for the most 
part Malays, called Hovas, who came by water from the 
northeast. 


Of the many small islands near the coast of Africa the 
northernmost are the Madeira Islands on the west side. These, 
together with the Cape Verde Islands farther southwest, have 
belonged to Portugal since the early Portuguese voyages of dis- 
covery. The Spanish Canary Islands lie between these two 
groups. Find other islands along the west coast (Fig. 297) 
which belong to Spain and Portugal. : 
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Ascension Island and St. Helena, south of the equator, are, 
like the above-named groups, volcanic. ‘They belong to Great 
Britain, and St. Helena attained notoriety as the prison home 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. The principal small islands on the 
eastern side of Africa are Zanzibar (British) near the coast, 
and Reunion (French) and Mauritius (British) east of Mada- 
gascar. Locate each of these (Fig. 297). Find other French 
and British islands. These islands are of value as naval 
stations. Their inhabitants are engaged in fishing and in 
agriculture, raising sugar cane and other tropical products. 


Review Questions.— (1) What is the shape of Africa ? (2) Com- 
pare the coast of Africa with that of other continents. (3) Tell 
about the highlands; the rivers and lakes. (4) Describe the belts of 
climate, and compare them with those of South America. (5) De- 
scribe the plant and animal life and compare it with such life in 
Asia. (6) Tell about: (a) the negroes; (6) the nomads; (c) the 
whites in the north. (7) Tell about explorations and settlements by 
(a) Portuguese ; (0) Dutch; (c) British. (8) What have been some 
of the principal obstacles to such explorations and_ settlements? 
(9) Name and locate the Barbary States. (10) What portions of 
northern Africa are under the control of European countries? 
(11) Describe the Sahara. (12) Describe the caravan trip. (13) Tell 
about Egypt: the climate; the Nile River; agriculture ; people and 
government ; Suez Canal; principal cities. (14) Describe the Barbary 
States; their raw products; manufactures; commerce; inhabitants; 
government. (15) State resemblances between northern and southern 
Africa. (16) Tell about South Africa: the people; agriculture and 
grazing; mining. (17) What about the value of the Orange and 
Zambesi rivers for commerce? (18) Locate and tell about each of 
the cities: (a) Cape Town; (+) Lourenco Marquez; (c) Durban; 
(d) Kimberley; (¢) Johannesburg. (19) Tell about Central Africa: 
the climate and rivers; the resources; the people and their customs. 
(20) Name and locate the principal divisions of Central Africa. 
(21) Tell about: (a) the Sudan; (4) Abyssinia; (c) Somaliland; 
(d) Liberia; (e) Sierra Leone; (f) Kongo Sate. (22) What about 
the need of railways? (23) Name the principal islands near Africa 
and give some facts in regard to them. (24) Name the principal 
possessions of the British in Africa (Fig. 297). (25) Name the pos- 
sessions of other European couutries. 
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Review AnD Comparison. — (1) Give several reasons why Africa 
has been explored and settled so much later than either North or 
South America. (2) What rivers of North America resemble those 
of Africa in having rapids and falls that interfere with commerce? 
(3) Contrast the Mississippi River with the Nile. Make a drawing 
of each, showing the principal tributaries and towns. (4) Compare 
the Kongo with the Missouri in length; with the Amazon (Appendix 
II.). (5) Compare the area of Lake Victoria Nyanza with that of 
Lake Superior (Appendix II.). (6) Is Africa on the whole as well 
adapted to agriculture as is South America? Give your reasons. 
(7) Make a sketch map of the Atlantic and compare the position of 
Africa with that of South America. What part of America is in the 
same latitude as the Sahara? (8) Cape Horn is how much farther 
south than Cape of Good Hope? (9) Why is not a large part of 
northern South America a desert, like northern Africa? (10) Com- 
pare southern Africa with southern South America in products and 
importance. Why the difference? 


SuGGEsTions.— (1) What per cent of the present population of 
the United States belongs to the negro race? (2) How do the negroes 
compare with the Indians in their willingness and ability to adopt 
civilized customs? (8) Read the Bible story of Joseph in Egypt. 
(4) Read the story of Moses. (5) Find out some facts about the Pyra- 
mids. (6) Why is England especially benefited by the Suez Canal ? 
(7) What obstacles are in the way of building railways across the 
Sahara to take the place of caravans? (8) Read about our short war 
with Tripoli in 1804. (9) Why was the southern point of Africa 
called the Cape of Good Hope? (10) Examine a diamond to see 
how it has been cut. (11) Find out something about missionary 
work in Africa. (12) What reasons can you give for sending mis- 
sionaries there? (13) Find out about the peculiar animal life upon 
the island of Madagascar. (14) Compare Madagascar with Cuba in 
regard to latitude, area, products, and people. (15) Find some facts 
about Livingston, Mungo Park, Stanley, and other African explorers. 
(16) Read one of the books of these explorers. You will find Du 
Chaillu’s books on Africa very interesting. (17) Who were Bartholo- 
mew Diaz and Vasco Da Gama, and what part did they take in the 
discovery of the water ruste to India? (18) Find out about Kriiger 
and the British war with the Boers in 1900. 
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XXIII. AUSTRALIA AND ISLAND GROUPS 


Map Questions (Fig. 338).—(1) Judging from the cities and 
towns, which is the best-settled part of Australia? (2) Which part 
is least settled? (3) What reasons can you suggest for these facts ? 
(4) From the lakes and rivers what do you infer concerning the 
climate of the interior? (5) How does Tasmania compare in area 
with Pennsylvania? (Appendix II.). With your own state? (6) Make 
the same comparison for New Zealand. (7) Make a sketch of Aus- 
tralia to show the location of the several divisions. 

(8) Make a list of the island groups belonging to the United 
States; to Great Britain; Germany; the Netherlands; France. 
(9) Which country owns the greatest number? (10) What nations 
claim parts of Borneo? New Guinea? (11) Find the area of each 
of these islands (Appendix II.) and compare it with the area of your 
own state. (12) What must be the temperature and rainfall condi- 


tions in these islands? (13) What, then, about their products ? 


AUSTRALIA 


Physiography. — Australia lies apart from the rest of 
the world, an island continent in the water hemisphere 
and the only continent wholly in the southern hemisphere. 
Isolated for ages, its plants and animals differ (Fig. 344) 
from those in other parts of the earth (p. 66). With its 
area of nearly three million square miles, it approaches 
the United States or Europe in size. But it has been 
settled by Europeans so recently, and so much of its sur- 
face is desert (Fig. 338), that it is much less densely 
populated than the other continents. Much of the in- 


‘terior is practically unexplored, partly because of the 


desert and partly because of the absence of interior navi- 


gable waters. 
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and mountains which often descend steeply toward the 
sea. While there are some low, short ranges in the in- 
terior, the highest land is in the east, where the mountains 
run parallel to the coast. In the southeast some of the 
peaks reach a height of over a mile. 

The mountains of eastern Australia, like the Appalachians 
of North America, are the worn-down remains of an ancient 
mountain system. Still further like the Appalachians, they 
served tocheck the extension of early settlements inland. 
Tasmania is really a continuation of the eastern highland, as 
Newfoundland is a continuation of the mountains of eastern 
North America. 

The streams which flow eastward to the Pacific, cascade 
down the mountains in short courses. Of the others in 
eastern Australia some end in the lakes of interior basins, 
and some evaporate in the dry climate; but many unite 
with the Darling and Murray rivers, which are at times 
navigable for long distances. During the dry summer 
season, however, all excepting the Murray may dwindle 
to mere chains of water holes. A wave-built bar at the 
mouth of the Murray closes it to ocean steamers, so that, 
unlike the Mississippi, no large cities have grown up along 
its banks. 

The coast line of Australia is so regular that for long dis- 
tances there are no good harbors ; but the sinking of the 
land in the southeastern part has caused some excellent 
ports. 

Off the northeastern coast is the Great Barrier Reef, the 
longest coral reef in the world. ‘This has been built by coral 
animals, which still thrive there in great numbers. A few 
openings allow ships to enter the quiet channel between the 
reef and the land; but navigation is not easy, and only an 
experienced pilot can avoid the dangerous shoals. Small sail- 
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boats carrying 
divers and their 
assistants, usu- 
ally Malays, are 
engaged on this 
reef and_ the 
northern shores 
of Australia in 
fishing for pearls, 
pearl shell, and 
other products of 
tropical waters. 


Climate. — 
Since Australia 
lies within the 


January isotherms for southeastern Australia — mid- belt of the south. 
summer for that hemisphere. east trade win ds, 


the eastern 
highland has an 
abundant rain- 
fall on its sea- 
ward side and is 
clothed with 
dense forests. 
After crossing 
the mountains, 
however, the 
winds are so dry 
that the forest 
gradually disap- 
pears, changing 


first to open, 
‘ July isotherms for southeastern Australia — mid-win- 
park-like wood- ter for that hemisphere. 
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lands, then to grass-covered uplands, and finally to desert 
lowlands, still partly unexplored. The low interior moun- 
. tain ranges cause only a slight rainfall which supplies the 
salt lakes of the interior. 

During the southern winter the interior becomes cold, 
and the heavy air presses outward toward the coast as 
cold land winds; 
but during the 
summer the dry 
interior is so in- 
tensely heated 
that monsoon 
winds blow from 
the northeastand 
bring equatorial 
rain to the north- 
ern coasts. In hy ie 
this section are | 
found areas of 
tropical forest. 
Southwestern 
Australia and 
Tasmania are 
reached by the 
prevailing west- 
erlies, with their cyclonic storms, which bring variable 
weather and rainfall, as in eastern United States. These 
rainy sections are also clothed with forests. 

It is therefore only along portions of the coast that 
there is enough rainfall for agriculture, while the interior, 
and much the greater part of the continent, is either arid 
or actual desert. Much of the interior is adapted to ranch- 

2H 


Eucalyptus forest in Australia. 
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ing, though some parts are even too arid for that ; but the 
southeastern coast, whose equable climate reminds us of 
the Mediterranean, will support a dense population. 

Plants and Animals. — Australian vegetation is not only 
peculiar, but also strikingly adapted to the climate of the 
country. In the interior, as in 
other desert regions, grass and 
flowering plants have gained the 
power to make rapid growth and 
to mature their seeds quickly, so 
that a few days after a rain the 
barren sands become carpeted with 
green as if by magic. 


Among the desert grasses, one of 
the most remarkable is the porcupine 
grass which grows on the sandy plains 
of the northwest interior, and is so 
hard, wiry, and spiny as to prevent 
passage through it. Plants with 
Gaitcge. 2 Ne cue Adee: leaves which taste of salt also thrive 

Tian tobent: here, being fitted for growth on plains 

that are too arid and alkaline for 

grass. These “salt bushes” are so valuable as forage for sheep 

and cattle that they are now introduced into the arid section of: 
southwestern United States. 

The scrub trees that flourish in the arid interior have devel- 
oped a foliage able to resist evaporation. For example, the 
gum trees (Eucalyptus) hold their narrow leaf blades verti. 
cally with only the edges toward the sun’s rays; the leaves of 
wattles (Acacia) and other plants have shrunk to thorns; and 
some trees secrete odorous oils which check evaporation. The 
leaves are too tough and leathery to wilt, and their dull greens 
give a sombre tone to the scattered woods. In these interior 
forests, which the settlers call “scrub,” the thorny acacia and 
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Fig. 344. 
Some Australiananimals. The platypus lays eggs like a bird or reptile. The kanga- 


roo, like other marsupials, carries its unprotected young ina pouch. Where else 
have we found large running birds like the emu? 
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the close-set stems of the gum —rising to a height of a dozen 
feet — form a thicket through which a lost traveller may wan- 
der until death relieves his thirst. 

On the equable rainy slopes near the coast some of the gum 
trees are giants, in some cases four hundred feet in height. They 
rival the “ Big Trees” of California, which also thrive where 
damp winds blow from the ocean. The undergrowth of the 
forest, which is almost tropical in character, includes tree ferns, 
palms, and orchids. These dense woods are called the “ bush.” 


We have already seen (p. 66) that the Australian animals 
are peculiar (Fig. 3844). Describe some of them. State 
the reasons for their difference 
from animals of other continents. 

History — When discovered, 
Australia was sparsely settled by 
blacks allied: to the negroes of 
Africa, but differing from them in 
many respects. Of these savages 
it is estimated that about seventy 
thousand rematn, of whom about 
a third still wander in the wild 
interior, scantily clad (Fig. 345), 
building the rudest of shelters, 
and gaining their living by hunt- 
ing. They still use that peculiar 
weapon, the boomerang (Fig. 846), 

re. Se: which, when properly thrown, 
An Australian savage. will fly in curves and even return 
(See also Fig. 5%) to the thrower. 


Although for a long time it had been known that there 
was an Australian continent, settlements were not made 
there until 1788. Neither the country nor the products 
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were tempting to the early Spanish and Dutch explorers, 
and those nations colonized other lands of greater promise. 
It was not until the famous 
English navigator, Captain 
Cook, led an expedition 
to this southern continent 
that the fertile southeast- 
ern coast was discovered. 

For a while the distant 
land was used as a regular 
penal station to relieve the 
crowded condition of Eng- 
lish jails, and naturally free 
settlers came to the country 
slowly. But their number 
gradually increased, and, 
after long agitation, the 
transportation of criminals 
was stopped. | 

Almost at the same time 
that gold was discovered 
in California it was also 
found in southeastern Aus- 
tralia, and tensof thousands 
of people rushed there to 
wash the sands for the 
precious metal. Since the 
miners needed _ supplies, 
many of the settlers turned their attention to other indus- 
tries, especially agriculture and grazing. Therefore in 
Australia, as in California, the gold mines led quickly 
to the development of the country’s resources. 
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Australian boomerangs. 
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New South Wales, as the first colony was called, finally 
grew so large, and the settlements were so scattered, that 
it became difficult to control it under a single government. 


Consequently 

7 Tasmania, Vic- 
Manila PHILIPPINE : z 
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were succes- 
sively set off as 
separate colo- 
nies. South Aus- 
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Fic. 347. were at first con- 
Density of population in Australia and neighboring trolled by mili- 
islands. 


tary governors 
sent from England; but as the country became better 


developed, the colonies were granted more freedom, 
although still receiving governors from England. 

The colonies prospered under such popular government, 
each with its. own laws, some having free trade, some 
imposing tariffs on goods imported from other colonies. 
Common interests, however, early awakened a desire for 
union; and finally, on January 1, 1901, they were united 
to form the Commonwealth of Australia. This new com- 
monwealth has a government similar to that of Canada, 
and is independent of England in all matters excepting 
those which affect the British Empire as a whole. The 
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population, which equals that of the United States when 
her Constitution was adopted, is rapidly growing. 


Nearly all the Australian settlers have come from the British 
Isles, and the unity of the race has led to a peaceful growth. 
As in England, education has been encouraged, church schools 
now being replaced by practically free, compulsory education 
in public schools. There are colleges at the capitals, and two 
important universities. The English love of outdoor sports is’ 
fully maintained, and great skill is naturally developed in a 
climate where it is possible to practise cricket, football, tennis, 
and rowing all the year round. 


Sheep Raising. — Although it was gold that brought 
population to Australia, her greatest wealth lies in her 
flocks of Merino sheep. 
Australian wool is the finest 
in the world. Sheep were 
first known in Asia, where 
doubtless they were origi- 
nally wild animals; and the 
ancestors of the Merino 
were such as those tended 
by Jacob. From Asia the 
breed spread along the Med- 
iterranean and found in 
Spain a favorable, dry cli- 
mate. From this point flocks 
were taken totheearly Dutch 
colony of South Africa and 
thence to Australia. The The last Tasmanian, a race now entirely 
Merino sheep had for cen- vas 
turies been carefully tended in Europe and separated 
from coarse-wooled varieties; and when it was found that 
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the climate and natural herbage of Australia really im- 
proved the quality of their wool, the English demand for 
that product led to a rapid development of the sheep- 
raising industry. It has now spread to the newly dis- 
covered pastures west of the mountains. 


In the early days of Australia the flocks were reared upon 
the unfenced government land, as in western United States. 
The sheep were driven to pasture and water, and cared for at 
night by lonely shepherds, much as in the days of David. 
But now the land is largely fenced with wire, each sheep 
station having its own “run” or ranch. The largest ranches 
contain fully a hundred thousand sheep, and employ men 
enough to make a little village, with a store, a church, and a 
school. As in Argentina, each run is divided into sections, or 
“paddocks,” by wire fencing, so that the sheep of different ages 
and conditions may be separated. The mildness of the cli- 
mate makes it unnecessary to provide winter protection for the 
animals, and now that the wild dogs have been exterminated, 
the sheep no longer need much care from shepherds. 

When warm weather begins, the sheep are gathered to the 
shearing sheds. Bands of skilled shearers go through the 
country, some starting in Queensland and following the season 
southward from station to station. With deft use of clippers, 
they remove the fleece from a sheep in a few minutes. The 
fleeces are then carried by boys to sorting tables, where the 
wool is assorted according to quality and made ready for press- 
ing into bales for shipment. Formerly lines of wagons, laden 
with wool, toiled down to the seaports and brought back a 
yearly supply of food and clothing; but now railways and 
steamers aid in transportation, and small towns have developed 
as trade centres. 

During most of the year life at a sheep station is monotonous. 
At times horsemen run down the emu (Fig. 344) for sport, or 
hunt kangaroos with dogs. Since their introduction from 
Europe rabbits have so increased as to be a great pest because 
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of the grass that they eat, and thousands of miles of rabbit- 
proof fence have been built to exclude them from good pasture 
land. Their rapid increase is due to the absence of natural 
enemies in this far-away continent. 


Animal Products. — To-day grazing is the characteristic 
and most important occupation in Australia. There are 


<a 


Fic. 349. 
A sheep run in Australia. The water in this artesian well rises from a layer 
of porous rock over six hundred feet below the surface. 


over a hundred million sheep, and ‘fully half the exports 
consist of wool; but frozen or canned mutton and beef, 
together with tallow and hides, are also sent to England. 
Horses are bred for export, and cattle and swine are raised 
in large numbers. While the sheep graze in the arid 
interior, cattle are more numerous in the districts where 
there is heavier rain. Many cattle, especially near the 
coast, are raised for their dairy products, and butter is 
exported to England. At the season when the cows of 
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Belgium and Denmark are stalled because of the cold, the 
dairy herds of New South Wales are feeding on fresh 
pastures. Explain the causes of the difference. 

Farming. —Since agriculture secures a larger return 
from the soil than grazing, sheep have been driven from 
the damp lowlands and from those portions of the plateaus 
where the rainfall is sufficient for crops. Even in the 
interior there is farming where irrigation is found possible. 
In some cases water is supplied from streams; in others, 
from artesian wells (Fig. 349). Such wells are possible 
in a number of places where water exists in layers of 
porous rock beneath the parched plains. Upon boring to 
these layers, the water gushes forth for use. 

Wheat is the most important crop aside from hay, and 
enough is raised to place Australia twelfth among lands 
raising this grain. 


The farm products are distributed according to climate. 
For example, while oats and other hardy grains increase 
southward to Tasmania — since cold increases in that direc- 
tion —corn is important only from New South Wales north- 
ward. There are large sugar plantations on the warm coast 
of Queensland; and in western Australia, where there are 
gold mines in the arid interior, much hay is raised for the 
animals employed at the mines. 

As in our Pacific states, fruits are an important product. 
They range from tropical varieties on the northern coast to 
oranges and other warm temperate fruits southward, and 
finally, in the highlands and in Tasmania, to the orchard and 
small fruits of the cool temperate lands. In Victoria and 
South Australia, vineyards for the production of wine are of 
importance. Some of this fruit raising is carried on by the 
aid of irrigation, as for instance in the Murray River Valley, 
where the water is supplied by the melting snows of the moun: 
tains. In what months would the snows melt there? 
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Mining. — The gold of Australia, like that of Cali- 
fornia, was first obtained from the gravels, and mines 
were later opened along 
the veins in the mountain 
rocks. Unlike the condi- 
tion in western United 
States, however, absence 
of water has prevented 
hydraulic mining on a 
large scale. Gold mining 
is still of great importance, 
Australia ranking second 
among gold-producing 
nations (Fig. 418). New 
deposits are discovered as 
the country is explored, 
the recent development 
of western Australia be- 
ing largely due to such 
discoveries. 


: meh 

Copper mining greatly Fra. 350. 
aided in the early develop- A gold mine in Australia. 
ment of South Australia, 
and rich copper mines are now worked in Tasmania. Silver 
and tin are other important mineral products. Coal is well 
distributed and of good quality. The best-developed field is 
near the coast of New South Wales, and some coal is exported. 
Rich iron ores, together with limestone, are found associated 
with these coal fields, and the mining and working of iron will 
follow with the growth of the country. 

Manufacturing. —Some wool is manufactured into cloth; 
some leather is tanned and made into shoes; and much 
flour is made from the wheat. There are sawmills and 
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planing mills; and other forms of simple manufacturing are 
carried on. But for the most part the raw products of Aus- 
tralia are shipped abroad to be manufactured. Most of these 
products go to England, and the commonwealth depends upon 
the mother country for most of its manufactured articles. 
Australia is passing from the pastoral to the agricultural 


Fig. 351. 
Sydney harbor. 


stage of her development, and the stage of extensive manufac- 
tures is yet to come. 

Cities. — Australian cities have grown very rapidly, 
and one-third of the people live in the capitals of the 
six colonies. Favored as the seats of government and 
as seaports, and connected with the interior by govern- 
ment railways, these capitals have become the leading 
commercial centres. They are characterized by fine govy- 
ernment buildings, and by abundant provision of parks 
and gardens for the people. Their large suburbs afford 
homes for the workingmen and save them from the 
crowded life in tenement houses. 

MELBOURNE, the largest city in Australia and the capi- 
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tal of Victoria, is beautifully situated at the head of a 
broad harbor. Sypney, the capital of New South Wales, 
founded in 1788, and, therefore, the oldest city of Aus- 
tralia, is noted for its fine harbor (Figs. 851 and 352). 
At this point the coast faces deep water for a hundred 
miles: it consists of coves alternating with headlands 
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Fie. 352. 
A view of a part of Sydney. 


and is dotted with fine residences set in park-like grounds. 
Both of these cities rank among the great seaports of the 
British Empire. ADELAIDE is a third large city. Of 
which division is it the capital? Name the other capitals. 


Since nine-tenths of the Australians live on the coast lands, 
much of the commerce is carried on by means of steamboats, 
and most of the cities are seaports connected by rail with 
the interior farms, mines, and sheep country. A few mining 
centres, like BALLARAT and Benpico in Victoria, have become 
large towns. Ballarat owes its growth partly to its trade as 
the centre of a fine farming and grazing country. 
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New Zealand. — More than a thousand miles southeast 
ot Australia are the two large, mountainous islands of New 
Zealand. In the South Island there are great glaciers 
among the mountains, while in the North Island there 
are active volcanoes, and also hot springs and geysers, like 
those of the Yellowstone National Park. 

Since these islands lie in the course of the stormy 
westerlies, there is heavy rainfall on the western slopes. 
Therefore the mountains are clothed with forests of pine 
and other trees, with many kinds of ferns and tree-ferns 
beneath. On the lee or eastern slopes the rainfall is less, 
and the land is covered with wiry grasses. 

In the south the crops are those of the cool temperate 
belt; but in the north the climate is mild enough for 
oranges. Can you suggest how ocean currents may influ- 
ence the temperature of the north and south? (Fig. 38). 
What effect must the presence of water on all sides have 
upon the temperature ? 

New Zealand is so distant from other lands that few of the 
larger animals, excepting birds, have ever reached'the islands. 
The native people, or Maoris, who must have come to the islands 
in boats, were a hardy, warlike race, living in protected villages, 
amidst cultivated fields. . Their opposition to newcomers de- 
layed settlement by the English until a half-century after the 
founding of Sydney. They are now overpowered, and those 
that survive live mostly in the interior of the North Island. 
Many have so fully adopted civilized ways that they are allowea 
representatives in the legislature. 


As in Australia, pastoral industries take the lead. 
There are twenty million sheep, and frozen mutton and 
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wool are exported to England. Cattle are likewise kept, 
and butter is exported. Agriculture is important, espe- 
cially in the districts of fertile volcanic soils on the North 
Island ; but much land that is suited to farming has never 
been cleared of forest. There are both gold and coal 
mines among the mountains; and from their slopes are 
obtained valuable timber and a gum used for varnishes. 
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Fig. 353. 
A view in New Zealand. 


Manufacturing is only slightly developed, and is chiefly 
for home use. 

Although the industries and life of this English colony 
resemble those in Australia, its interests are so different 
that they have prevented its joining the Australian fed- 
eration —just as the island colony of Newfoundland has 
declined to join the Dominion of Canada. The situation 
of these islands in the temperate zone is favorable to rapid 
progress; and the vigorous immigrants from the British 
Isles have developed the resources wonderfully, and have 
established one of the best governments in the world. 
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Many short lines of railway connect the settled interior 
with the seaports; roads and stage lines extend to the 
more distant districts; and steamers ply around the coasts 
and to distant countries. There are four prominent cities 
of nearly the same size, the smallest of which is W ELLING- 
TON, the capital, and the largest, AUCKLAND, about as 
large as Duluth in Minnesota. 

The East Indies.— Between Asia and Maktcolis are 
hundreds of islands, some very large, others so small 
that they find no place on our map. Of these the great 
majority have animals, plants, and people of Asiatic 
origin. New Guinea, however, which is nearest to Aus- 
tralia, bears a resemblance not to Asia but to Australia. 
It is, therefore, usually considered a part of Australasia, 
while the islands to the west and northwest are classed 
with Asia. 

New Guinea, north of Australia, is one of the largest 
islands in the world, having an area equal to Texas and 
Pennsylvania combined. Although three times the size 
of New Zealand, it contains a smaller population, com- 
posed mainly of savages. This difference is due to its 
position in the torrid zone. The heavy tropical rainfall 
has clothed most of its surface with dense forests, so that 
the high mountain ranges and the unhealthful lowlands 
(Figs. 66 and 67) of the interior are almost unknown. 


While the islands farther west are overrun with Malays 
from Asia, the natives of New Guinea are Papuans (Fig. 60), 
resembling the native Australians. The animal life also 
resembles that of Australia, indicating that this island, like 
Australia, has long been separated from Asia. Former con- 
nection with Australia is further indicated by the fact that 
the two are now separated only by a shallow sea. 
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The three nations that claim New Guinea maintain only 
trading stations on the coast; and the tropical forests, the 
fertile soils, and the minerals remain to be utilized in the 
future. 


The other islands have also a tropical climate, and are 
ciothed with dense forests in which the elephant and 
rhinoceros, as well as other Asiatic animals, are still 
found. Most of the natives are Mohammedan Malays 
from Asia, but some of them are pagans. 

The Philippine Islands, which belong to the United 
States, are really a northern extension of the East Indies. 
What can you tell about them? (p. 516). 

Most of the other islands of this region, including 
Sumatra, Java, the Celebes, and a large part of Borneo 
and New Guinea, are Dutch colonies. What nation con- 
trols the island of Timor? ‘To which nation does north- 
ern Borneo belong? Borneo, with a greater area than all 
the New England and Middle Atlantic states together, 
is one of the largest islands in the world. ‘The immense 
size of these islands is indicated by the fact that Sumatra 
is larger than California, while Java has a greater area 
than New York State. 

All of the larger islands are mountainous ; in fact, they 
are parts of mountain ranges rising out of the sea, and 
among them are many active volcanoes, some of which 
have had terribly destructive eruptions. ‘There are low- 
lands near the coasts, and many coral reefs skirting them. 
Indeed, a large number of the smaller islands are merely 
coral reefs slightly elevated above the ocean. 

Since they are so near the equator, and therefore have a 
heavy rainfall, these islands have tropical products. The 
forests supply valuable woods and gums, including gutta- 
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percha and camphor. Large areas, especially in Java, are 
highly cultivated and produce quantities of rice, sugar 
cane, and coffee. In the production of the last two 
articles Java is one of the leading regions of the world 
(Figs. 427 and 428). Among the noted products of the 
East Indies are spices, 
such as pepper, cloves, 
and nutmegs ; in fact, 
one of the island groups 
is known as the Spice 
Islands. What is the 
other name? ‘There 
are also valuable min- 
erals, including tin, 
gold, and precious 
stones; and from the 
sea are obtained beau- 
tiful pearls and pearl 
shells. 

The Dutch have been remarkably successful in manag- 
ing their East Indian colonies, which are a source of great 
wealth ; yet the larger islands are so mountainous, and 
the forests so dense, that great areas are scarcely known. 
The Dutch East Indies are fifty times as large as the 
Netherlands and have seven times as many inhabitants, 
or nearly half as many as in the United States. 

The largest city among these islands is MANILA, in the 
Philippines; and next in size is BATAVIA, the centre of 
the Dutch colonial government. 


A native house in the Friendly (Tonga) 
Islands. 


Islands of the Pacific. —The map (Fig. 338) shows the west- 
ern Pacific dotted with island groups; but these islands are so 
small that, although there are many hundreds of them, their 
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combined areas are little more than half that of New Zealand. 
They are the higher peaks of great mountain folds rising from 
the ocean floor. Many of them are volcanoes, others, sub- 
merged peaks upon which corals have grown and formed coral 
islands. 

What names among them have you heard before? ‘To what 
nations do the groups belong? Although under the control 
of these foreign 
nations, the local 
government is 
usually adminis- 
tered by native 
chiefs. 

Together these 
islands have a 
population of less 
than a million; 
but the natives 
have been de- 
creasing in num- 
bers, partly be- 
cause of drunken- 
ness and disease 
following contact 
with Europeans. 
Although mis- 
sionaries have 
converted many to Christianity, others remain savages, and 
some even practise cannibalism. They are the best sailors of 
all the natural races, and in past centuries reached the islands 
in boats from Asia, going from group to group. 

There is a marked difference between life on the “low,” or 
coral, and that on the “high,” or volcanic, islands. Volcanic 
islands, like Fiji, whose peaks rise several thousand feet, are 
heavily forested on their rainy, windward slopes; and their 
fertile soil encourages agriculture. Thus the coffee plantations 
of New Caledonia and the sugar plantations of Fiji recall the 


Fig. 355. 
A native village in the Fiji Islands. 
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products of the volcanic Hawaiian Islands. As in Hawaii, 
also, bananas and pineapples are raised for home consumption 
and for export. 

On the low coral islands, on the other hand, the cocoa palm 
is the mainstay of human life, supplying food, clothing, shelter, 
boats, many utensils, and the means of trade as well. Copra, 
the main export from Samoa and from many of the Pacific 
islands, is the dried meat of the cocoanut, of value for its oil 
and as food. There is, of course, little mineral wealth in the 
voleanic and coral islands; but in some of the islands, where 
mountain folds reach the surface, there are mineral deposits, 
such as the nickel found in New Caledonia. Among the coral 
reefs beautiful pearls are found. 


Review Questions. — Australia. (1) What about its position, area, 
and population? (2) Where are the mountains? (3) What resem- 
blance is there to North America? (4) How do the streams vary in 
the several sections? (5) What is the nature of the coast? (6) Tell 
about the Great Barrier Reef. (7) How does the rainfall vary in the 
different parts of Australia? Give the reasons. (8) What differences 
in plant life are thus caused? (9) What is the influence on indus- 
tries? (10) Mention some of the ways in which the plants are adapted 
to their surroundings. (11) Tell about the forests. (12) What 
about Australian animals? (13) Tell about the natives. (14) Give 
reasons why Australia was not settled earlier. (15) What finally led 
to rapid settlement and development? (16) Tell about the govern- 
ment: early condition; union of colonies; present condition. (17) 
Tell about sheep raising: the Merino sheep; introduction to Aus- 
tralia; development of industry; care of the sheep; shearing; trans- 
portation of wool; life on asheep run. (18) What are the animal 
products? (19) Tell about farming: water for irrigation ; principal 
products; variation in crops according to climate. (20) What min- 
eral products are found? (21) What is the condition of manufactur- 
ing? (22) Why are the capitals so important? (23) Name and 
lotate the three largest cities; what can you tell about each? (24) 
What about other towns? 

Island Groups. (25) Tell about New Zealand: its surface features; 
climate; native animals and people; leading industries; develop- 


ment; cities. (26) Tell about New Guinea: size; position; climate; ~ 


people; animals; resemblance to Australia; resources. (27) What 


peer 
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about the animals, plants, and people of the East Indies? (28) To 
what nations do the islands belong? (29) What about their size? 
(30) Tell about their physiography, climate, and products. (31) What 
about the success of the Dutch in the East Indies and the extent of 
their possessions there? (32) Tell about the small island groups: 
their names; position; origin; government; people; products. 


Comparisons. —(1) Australia resembles South Africa in its sur- 
face, climate, occupations, and products. State how this is true. (2) 
Australia also resembles western United States in climate, in occupa- 
tion and products, and in the order of development of her resources. 
Describe these points of resemblance. (3) In what respects does 
southern South America (Chile and Argentina) resemble Australia ? 
(4) What differences are there in climate due to difference in form 
of the two land masses? (5) What differences in the present condi- 
tion of development due to the history and the races of each? (6) 
What part of Australia has the same latitude, in the southern hemi- 
sphere, that southern Florida has in the northern? (7) Which of 
our states most nearly equals New Zealand in area? (8) What pen- 
insula of Europe resembles New Zealand in shape? How do the two 
countries compare in area? In population? (9) What advantages 
over Australia has the United States enjoyed in that it has attracted 
settlers from so many different nations? (10) What part of South 
America most resembles the East Indies in climate and products? 
Make the same comparison for North America. 


Sueeerstions. — (1) If it were within your power, how would you 
arrange the highlands of Australia so as to secure the most even dis- 
tribution of rain? (2) Estimate the greatest length of New Zealand. 
(3) Estimate the distance from Batavia to Manila. (4) Write your 
impression of the climate of Melbourne in January; in July. (5) 
Through some fruit dealer obtain a cocoanut in its husk and examine 
it. (6) Read Whittier’s poem on the Palm Tree. (7) Learn some- 
thing about the work of missionaries in the small Pacific islands. 
(8) Collect pictures for the school, showing the islands and their life. 
(9) By what routes can one go from New York City to Australia? 
Through what waters? Which would be the shortest? About how 
many miles? (10) Answer the same questions for a voyage from 
New York to Manila. (11) Read in Tarr’s “ Elementary Geology ” 
(pp. 251-256) about the origin of atolls. (12) Read about the erup- 
tion of Krakatoa (same book, p. 343) in the Sunda Strait, near Batavia. 
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Relief map of North America. 
( Modelled by BE. E. Howell.) 
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XXIV. REVIEW OF NORTH AMERICA 


Growth of the Continent. —Show the shape of North 
America by a drawing, and state its relative size (p. 548) 
among the continents. The history of this continent 
covers millions of years, and only a few stages of its 
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Model showing the distance which the Great Ice Sheet reached in the United 
States. (Model made by E. E. Howell, Washington, D.C.) 


growth have received our attention. The period when 
coal was formed was one of the most important Describe 
the process (p. 153). 
During that time, and afterward, the earth’s crust was 
being folded in various places. The resulting mountain 
487 
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ranges have already been mentioned (pp. 96 and 99), 
and are indicated on Figure 3856. State their arrange- 
ment (see also p. 96). 

At a later period the Great Ice Sheet spread over much 
of the surface (Fig. 364). Make a list of the states that 
it partly or wholly covered. ‘Tell about the glaciers in 
Europe at this time and some of their principal effects 
(pp. 154-156). Mention similar effects in the New Eng- 
land and other states. 

Many changes have taken place in the coast line also. 
The sinking of the land in the northern part of the conti- 
nent, on both the eastern and western sides, has allowed 
the sea to enter the valleys and to form many bays and 
fine harbors. Between the valleys, where the land was 
higher, capes, peninsulas, and islands now rise above the 
sea. Give examples of such bays, capes, ete. (Fig. 357). 
The rising of the land, on the other hand, has elevated 
the level sea bottom and added coastal plains in the 
South. Thus a very regular coast line has been caused 
in that section. Even the whole of Florida is elevated 
sea bottom. What has been the effect of this rising 
upon harbors in the Southern States and in Mexico? 


THE UNITED STATES 


Physiography. — lind the Green Mountains in New Eng- 
land (Fig. 859). Find the White Mountains. Name the 
principal rivers in this group of states, and estimate the 
length of the longest. What is their general direction? 
The rivers of New England flow through deep valleys cut 
in the plateau which they cross, and their courses are fre- 
quently interrupted by rapids and falls caused by the 
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glecier. New England is, therefore, a region of excellent 
water power. 

The New England mountains are continued on the south- 
west by the Appalachians. In what states are portions 
of these mountains included? 


(Fig. 358). In what state are | ™ [LA ais 
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On the eastern side of the 
Appalachians is the low Pied- 
mont Plateau (Fig. 366), where, 
as in New England, ancient 
mountains have been worn down 
to a hilly upland. It is bordered 
on the east by the level Coastal ) 
Plains (Fig. 366), whose loose ——s#ug._ 365, 
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sands and clays are so much The fall line. Coastal plains 


dotted, Piedmont and other sec- 
softer than the rocks of the tions left white. Cities printed 


plateau that the streams, in de- _ in heavy type are located along 
scending from the plateau, are De ee 

marked by numerous rapids and falls. This greatly influ- 
ences the location of cities. Why? Name the principal 
cities on this fall line (Fig. 365). 

Name the chief rivers that enter the Atlantic between 
New England and Florida. Which of them cross the 
entire mountain system? What influence has the fact of 
their crossing the mountains had upon westward migra- 
tion? Why are there such large bays at the mouths of 
these rivers? (p. 488). Why not at the mouths of those 
farther south ? 

On the western side of the Appalachian Mountains is 
the Appalachian Plateau (Fig. 366), which slopes gently 
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toward the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Like the plateau 
of New England, it has been very deeply cut by rivers. 
Name several of them. Since the nearly horizontal strata 
of sandstone, shale, etc., contain beds of coal, these deep 
river valleys have been of great value in bringing the coal 


Physiographic map of the Ditiea uate, eee the names of the principal 
mountains, plateaus, and plains. 

Which of the Middle Atlantic States has a large number 

of lakes and waterfalls? Why? (p. 488). 

Most of the vast area between the Appalachian plateau 
and the Rocky Mountains is level land sloping gently 
from both sides toward the Mississippi. The prazries 
(Fig. 366) of this section rise gradually west of the 
Mississippi until they merge into the Great Plains, 
which continue to the very base of the Rockies. At this 
point the Great Plains reach an elevation of over a mile 
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and are therefore much higher than most parts of the 
eastern mountains. What interruption of this great area 
of plains is found in Missouri? (Fig. 366). Near Lake 
Superior? (Fig. 366). In South Dakota? (Fig. 362). 

Through or bordering what states does the Missouri 
fiver flow? The Ohio? The Mississippi? Draw the 
Mississippi system, inserting the names of the principal 
tributaries (Fig. 358). Which of the Central States 
(Fig. 362) do not belong entirely to the Mississippi 
basin? Make a drawing of the Great Lakes showing the 
states that border them. 

Estimate the width of the land area west of the Rocky 
Mountains. A large part of this space is occupied by a 
plateau, having the Rocky Mountains on the east and the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade Mountains on the west (Fig. 
366). Point out these mountains on Figure 363, What 
river is in the northern part of this plateau? In its 
southern part? What lake is there in its middle portion ? 
Find the Great Basin (Fig. 366). What about the rivers 
of this basin? (Fig. 368). 

West of the Sierra Nevada-Cascade system are nar- 
row lowlands including the fertile valley of California 
and that occupied by Puget Sound in Washington (Fig. 
363). Still west of these valleys, and rising abruptly 
from the sea, is a third system of mountains called the 
Coast Ranges. Make a cross-section drawing of the 
United States, showing the greater elevations of land. 


Some of the loftiest peaks in the Far West are not due to the 
folding of the earth’s crust, but to volcanic action. Mt. Shasta 
in northern California is an example. Can you name others ? 
The soil in hundreds of thousands of square miles has been 
formed by the decay of volcanic rock: and much of the scen- 
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ery of the Far West, including the hot springs and geysers of 
the Yellowstone National Park, bears evidence to the former 
existence of volcanoes. What can you tell about geysers ? 


Climate. —The factors determining the temperature of 
any country were enumerated on page 41. What are they? 
How must the temperature of the Central Plains differ from 
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Fic. 307. 
A map to show the rainfall of the United States in inches. 


that of the Rocky Mountains, as a result of the influence of 
altitude? How must the temperature of the coast differ 
from that of the interior? Why? 

A general statement of the great wind belts which influ- 
ence North America is given on pages 26-28, and they are 
shown graphically in Figure 25. Name these belts. Fig- 
ures 38 and 389, together with the accompanying text, 
explain the ocean currents that approach our shores. 
Describe them. The effects of these winds and ocean 
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currents upon our western coast and interior are stated on 
pages 160 and 161 (see also Fig. 29). ‘The nature and in- 
fluence of cyclonic storms are discussed on pages 38 and 39. 
Recalling these various facts, explain the isotherms for 
North America in Figures 36 and 87. Figure 867 shows 


Fic. 368. 
Map showing the regions from which much timber is now being obtained. 


the rainfall for the United States. Give the reasons for 
the differences in rainfall. 


INDUSTRIES 


Lumbering. — Figure 368 shows the main parts of the 
United States in which lumbering is now carried on. 
Name the sections; also the kinds of trees and some of 
the principal animals (see also p. 68). Why do the larg- 
est trees grow on the western coast? (p. 468). Besides 
lumber, tannie acid for tanning leather is obtained from 
these forests; also turpentine; and wood pulp for the manu 
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facture of paper. How is maple sugar obtained? Recall 
some of the facts about lumbering in different sections. 
Most of the cities of Maine are engaged in handling 
lumber. BANGOR is the most important port for its ship- 
ment; PORTLAND has 
lumber mills, etc.; and 
BatH is noted for its 
shipbuilding. There is 
also manufacturing of 
doors, blinds, and other 
articles of wood in many 
New England cities, as 
BURLINGTON, Vt. Paper 
mills are found along 
the rivers of Maine, 
New York, Pennsyl- 
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ports. 


vania, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and other states. 
HoLyokk, Mass., is a 
centre for making paper 
from rags. 

In the South, Georgia 
pine is shipped from 
CHARLESTON, SAVAN- 
NAH, JACKSONVILLE, 
MoBILE, and smaller 


MEMPHIS is a centre for hard wood; and the 


manufacture of doors, blinds, furniture, etc., is exten- 
sively carried on in ATLANTA, MONTGOMERY, MOBILE, 
CHATTANOOGA, NASHVILLE, LITTLE RocK, and many 
smaller places. 

The lumber business is also important in many of the 
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Central States. The water power at MINNEAPOLIS has 
long been used for sawmills; and the excellent position of 
DuLvutH and SuPERIoR for shipping lumber by lake, has 
given rise to an important lumber industry at these points 
also. Many cities within easy reach of the northern for- 
ests are engaged in the manufacture of furniture and other 
articles of wood. This is true, for example, of CHICAGO, 
of [.4 Crosse and OsHkosn, Wis., and of SAGINAW, BAY 
City, and GRAND RApips, Mich. 
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Corn production, in dollars and in bushels, in the five leading corn-producing 
states. 


TAcoMA and SEATTLE owe much of their importance 
to their great sawmills and planing mills ; and PORTLAND, © 
Oregon, also has extensive lumber industries. Locate these 
various places on the maps (Figs. 859-368). 


Fishing. — Figure 369 represents th2 products obtained by 
fishing on our eastern coast. Make a lisi of the different kinds 
and state the general distribution of each. GLoucrsTER, Bos- 
Ton, and PorTLAND are important in this industry, and BAL- 
TIMORE and NorFo tk are centres for the oyster trade. Immense 
numbers of salmon are canned along the Columbia River near 
PortLANnp, Oregon, and in western Canada and Alaska. 


Agriculture and Related Manufacturing. — Among agri- 
cultural products by far the most valuable is corn. Figure 
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On these maps the spaces left blank indicate either little or no production. 
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371 represents the corn districts. Note that the Southern 
States produce a large amount. Why is there so little in 


New York. 
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Fic. 373. 
Hay production, in dollars and tons, in the five principal hay-producing states. 


the Far West? What is the rank of the five leading states 
in this cereal? (Fig. 8370). Enumerate the uses to which 
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The 374. 
corn is put. How does the area for oats (Fig. 872) com- 
pare with that for corn? Note the leading states for hay 


(Fig. 373). Does Figure 374 show wheat to be more, or 
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less widely distributed than corn? Why should it be ? 
Which of the Western States must rely upon irrigation 
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Wheat production, in dollars and bushels, in the five leading wheat-producing 
states. 


for raising wheat? Name the five leading wheat states in 
the order of their rank (Fig. 8375). How does the value 


Ohio. Montana. Wyoming 
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of hay in the five states that lead in its production compare 
with that of wheat in the five principal wheat states ? 


Illinois 


Iowa New York. 
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Number of horses and their value in the five principal horse-producing states. 
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Excepting in the northwest, — that is, north of central 
California near the Pacific coast, —most of the country west 
of the 100th meridian is too arid for agriculture without 
irrigation. ‘This, therefore, is our great grazing region. 

Iowa. 


$1/0/ 47546 
TAIGITI 


Fig. 378. 
Number of cattle and their value in the five principal cattle-producing states. 


Which of our states produce most sheep? (Fig. 376). 
Which eastern state surpasses all others in number of 
sheep? Large numbers of horses are raised in the ranch 
country; but Figure 377 shows that the five leading 
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Fig. 379. 
Five principal milk-producing states. 


states in the production of horses are farther east. Do 
Figures 372 and 373 suggest a reason for this? Name 
the five leading states for cattle (Fig. 878). No one of 
these states is altogether in the ranch country, although 
the second and third are semi-arid in their western part. 
Note the principal milk-producing states (Fig. 379). To 
what extent are these states the same as those in Fig- 
ure 373? What resemblance do you find between the five 
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states producing most corn (Fig. 370) and the five produc- 
ing the largest number of hogs? (Fig. 380). Why? 


Jowa. 


$719.590800 
5,408,284 


Missourt 


$1096028 Susrzer $077,589 $221906 
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Fic. 380. 
Number of hogs and their value in the five principal hog-producing states. 


These various agricultural products are of immense 
importance in the great shipping and manufacturing 
centres. Name the five chief shipping points along the 
- Great Lakes (Fig. 358). Make a list of the five largest 
cities on the Mississippi River and its tributaries; the 
five largest on the eastern coast ; the three largest on the 
western coast. Arrange these in the order of their popu- 
lation (see table, p. 552). Which are included among the 
twelve largest cities in the country? (see table, p. 551). 

OmAHA, Kansas City, St. Louis, and CHICAGO are 
noted markets for live stock and grain. Why these in par- 
ticular? Besides sending these products eastward, they 
pack a great amount of meat and mill much flour. In the 
southwest the shipping points for western cattle are 
DALLAS and Fort WorrtTH in Texas. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MILWAUKER, TOLEDO, EVANSVILLE, 
and NASHVILLE are noted for flour. Both brewing and 
distilling, which require grain, are important industries in 
a number of the cities of the Central States, the former 
especially at MILWAUKEE, St. Louis, and CINCINNATI, 
the latter at LOUISVILLE and ProrIA. 

Nearly all the cities in the fertile Central States are 
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engaged in industries connected with the products of the 
region. For example, CoLUMBUS and INDIANAPOLIS 
handle grain and manufacture farming implements; and 
DayYTON is noted for its manufacture of farm machinery. 
These and other cities of this section are trade centres, 
supplying the towns, villages, and farms with needed 
implements and other articles. Notice, for example, the 
number of large towns along the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers and their larger tributaries. Besides those already 
mentioned some of the largest are St. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, 
and Drs Morngs. Find others. 

Many of the products of the Central States are sent 
east for consumption or for manufacture. For ex- 
ample, hides are ————-— 
shipped to tan- |) -***+— 
neries in the 
central and east- 
ern states; and 
the leather then 
goes to the fac- 
tories at LYNN 
and BROCKTON, 


S 
Considerable Cotton raised 
Mass. 5 ROCHES- Fae] Greatest Cotton raising district 


93. gt 8 


Fic. 381. 


TER, N.Y., and 
elsewhere, to be 
made into boots and shoes. Leather goods are also made in 
the cities of the middle west, as, for example, in St. LouIs. 

Observe the extent of the cotton belt (Fig. 881) and the 
rank of the principal cotton-producing states (Fig. 382). 
New OrLeAns, Mempuis, ATLANTA, and numerous other 
southern cities are important cotton markets. What sea- 
ports must ship a large amount of cotton? Of late cotton 
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manufacturing has been rapidly increasing in the South ; 
and among the cities which are extensively engaged in 
manufacturing cotton goods and  cotton-seed oil are 


Tezas. 
2822408 


Fic. 352. 
Five principal cotton-producing states. 


CoLUMBIA and GREENVILLE, S.C., CHARLOTTE, N.C., and 
AvuGusTA, CoLUMBUS, and ATLANTA, Ga. Texas manu- 
factures little, although nearly every Texan city is impor- 
tant for cotton. Name and locate several of the largest. 


Cuba 


1664862000 
Pounds 


Fic. 383. 


Principal sagar-producing districts in the United States and its dependencies ; 
also including Cuba, 


Of the southern cotton much is sent to New England, 
which is even more busily engaged in cotton manufactur- 
ing than the South. Many of the cities of southern Maine 
and New Hampshire, as well as many in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, and other states, are engaged in 
the manufacture of cotton or woollen goods or both. 
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Among these 
are PHILADEL- 
PHIA Pa., FALL 
River, Low- 
BLY Law- 
RENCE, NEW 
BEDFORD, and 
TAUNTON, 
Mass.; PRovI- 
DENCE and 


PAWTUCKET, 

R. I.; Man- |e 

CHESTER, N.H.; ; ; Producing Section, 

LEWISTON, Me.; | EJ Some Tobacco zaised Tan, 7 .| United Sistes 2 
and Urica, |& rang Seon aes 
W.Y¥. a _sh Bie 


Fia, 384. 
Note the rank 

of Louisiana in the production of sugar and sugar cane (Fig. 
383). Naturally there are many sugar refineries in New Or- 

— LEANS. In what 
section is rice cul- 
tivated? (Fig. 
432). Name the 
chief tobacco 
states (Fig. 384). 
RicumonpD, Lov- 
ISVILLE, and Sv. 
trout! TQUIS are our 


as Oranges etc. 


ee UD crops: principal tobacco 
Wy sas os» markets, while 
Lynchburg and 
Danville, Va., 
and Raleigh and Durham, N.C., are extensively engaged in 


tobacco manufacture. 
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What are our chief kinds of fruits, and in what sections are 
they raised? (Fig. 385). Much of the prosperity of Los 
AncE xs, Cal., is dependent upon the fruit raised in its vicinity 
by the aid of irrigation. To the use of irrigation is also due 
the fruit and other agricultural industries near Sart Lake 
Crry, Utah. Near the shores of the Great Lakes immense _ 
quantities of grapes, apples, pears, and other fruits are raised. 
Why near the Great Lakes? RocuesTER, N.Y., is a noted 


PRINCIPAL COAL 
PRODUCING SECTIONS 
OF THE 29 

UNITED STATES. 


3 fy 
SN AT! 35 


72/\ 


Fic. 386. 


centre for the nursery business, which is important in the fruit 
country. Canning is another great industry connected with 
fruit, as, for example, at BAnTrMorE and Wi~MiIneTon. Why 
there ? 


Mining and Manufacturing Dependent upon Mining. — 
Coal and tron are the most important minerals for manu- 
facturing. Tell about their distribution (Figs. 386 and 
889). What is the rank of the leading states in each 
product ? (Figs. 887 and 888). In regard to coal in Penn- 
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sylvania, see page 183. The neighboring states of Mary- 
land, West Virginia, and Ohio have extensive deposits of 
bituminous coal. What 
about the coal in the 
states farther west? 
(Pig. 386). 

Owing to special ad- 
vantages mentioned on | 
pages 183-184, Pennsy]- 
vania is distinguished Fig. 387. 
for the manufacture of Coal production, in dollars and tons, in the 

five leading coal-producing states. 
tron and steel goods. 
PHILADELPHIA manufactures cars, steel ships, and many 
other articles of iron. PirrsBuRG and ALLEGHENY make 
iron and steel goods of nearly every description ; and in 
SCRANTON, READING, HARRISBURG, ERIE, and a score of 

Michigan. other cities there are 
furnaces, foundries, and 
machine shops for iron 
Al4Va Pa manufacturing. 
Sas Neighboring _ states 
ag fovsco also enjoy the benefit 
Pa, | 4250078 of the abundant coal of 

Fic. 388. this region. In New 

Iron ore production, in dollars and tons, in the Jersey, NEWARK, JER- 
five leading iron ore-producing states. SEY Crry, CAMDEN, and 
HoBOKEN manufacture iron goods. Nrw York City does 
the same, and there is iron manufacturing at BUFFALO, 
ROCHESTER, SYRACUSE, ALBANY, TROY, and many other 
New York cities. WILMINGTON, Del., like Philadelphia, 
is noted for its cars and steel ships; and BALTIMORE, 
WHEELING, W. Va., and ROANOKE, Va., carry on iron and 


Pemnsylvanta. 
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steel manufacturing. What is the rank of Virginia among 
iron-producing states? (Fig. 388). 

For reasons stated on page 184, the iron ore of the Lake 
Superior region is transported to distant cities, even as far 
as the cities of Pennsylvania, for manufacture. Boats with 
ore leave the lake ports of DULUTH, SUPERIOR, ASHLAND, 
and MARQUETTE for cities all along the Great Lakes, 


HIND.t ou' of/ : 
ry aa 
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ILL. 
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Copper 

oO Oilsnd Gas 
@ Iron 


Fic. 389. 
Leading iron, copper, oil, and gas producing regions. 


especially those which can easily secure coal. Some of 
these cities draw upon the Pennsylvania coal fields; others 
obtain coal from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Among the 
lake cities which receive Lake Superior iron are CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, DreTrroIt, MILWAUKER, and To- 
LEDO. But many others, both on the lakes and at a dis- 
tance from them, are partly or wholly supplied with iron 
for manufacture from the Lake Superior region, the most 
productive iron field in the world. 
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New England also consumes much iron, manufacturing 
especially such articles as are light and require much 
skill. Why? Many of the smaller places are engaged 
in such work, and among the larger cities Boston, 
WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, HARTFORD, NEw HAveEn, 
and BRipGEPoRT make many kinds of articles of metal, 
including wire, machinery, hardware, firearms, cartridges, 
bicycles, sewing machines, ete. 

In Alabama, as in Pennsylvania, both coal and iron are 
found ; and at BIRMINGHAM, which has both minerals 
near at hand, the iron and steel industry is extensive 
(p. 184). ATLANTA, KNOXVILLE, and CHATTANOOGA also 
have iron industries. We have already seen that many 
cities in the Central States are engaged in iron manufac- 
turing, since they make farming implements ; and many 
other forms of iron goods receive their attention. In the 
Far West there is less manufacturing ; but PUEBLO, 
Colo., has large iron works. 

In some sections natural gas is used as a fuel in place 
of coal ; for example, in the neighborhood of PirrsBuRG 
in the manufacture of glass. On Figure 889, point out 
the leading oil and gas districts. Name other products 
than kerosene that are obtained from petroleum. 

What states produce copper ? (Fig. 389). Michigan, in 
the neighborhood of Calumet, has very large copper 
mines; and at Burrr, Mont., more copper is mined than 
in any other district in the world. Name the cities in 
southern Arizona (Fig. 362) near the copper-producing 
region (Fig. 389). 

Lead and zinc are other important metals. Many of the 


silver ores of the Far West yield lead, as, for example, at 
LEADVILLE, Colo. Both lead and zinc are found in several of 
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’ 
the Central States, one of the leading districts being at Jop- 
tin, Mo. Much zinc is used for mixing with copper to form 
the alloy brass. WatTERBuRY, Conn., is an important centre for 
the manufacture of brass goods. 


How widely distributed are the gold and silver mines? 
(Fig. 390). Name the principal states for each metal in 
the order of their rank (Figs. 391 and 392). DENVER 


SCALE OF MILES 
| 
0 10 200 400 
95 90 SS 
Fic. 390. 
Gold and silver producing regions indicated by crosses. 


owes much of its importance to the numerous mining 
towns in its vicinity. Why? One of the best known is 
CRIPPLE CREEK; LEADVILLE is another. Some of this 
metal is sent to eastern cities, such as PROVIDENCE, to 
be used in the manufacture of jewellery, etc.; but large 
quantities go to the government mints to be coined for 
use aS money. 


Compare the value of the precious metals (Figs. 391 and 
392) with that of hay (Fig 373). With that of cattle 
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(Fig. 378). Which of the products shown in these various 
diagrams hasthe greatest total value ? 

Besides the mineral products mentioned, there are others of 
great importance. For example, saltis found in New York, Michi- 


Colorado. 
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Fic. 391. 


Gold production, in dollars and ounces, in the five leading gold-producing 
states. 


gan, Kansas, and other states. Phosphates are obtained at 
CHARLESTON, 8.C., and in Florida. Clays for bricks and tiles 
occur in many sections, one of the most noted being the Hud- 
son Valley above New York; but the finer pottery clays are 


Colorado. 
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$ 20257487 
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Fie. 392. 


Silver production, in dollars and ounces, in the five leading silver-producing 
states. 


less common, one of the most important centres being TREN- 
ton, N.J. Building stones of one kind or another are quar- 
ried in every state; but Ohio, Indiana, and other Central States 
produce sandstone and limestone especially; the New England 
States granite; the neighborhood of Rutianp, Vt., mar6le; 
and Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, and Maine slate. 


J 
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Manufacturing. —The great industries supplying raw 
products are seen to be lumbering, fishing, agriculture, gr az- 
ing, and mining, of which agriculture is the most impor- 
tant. Manufacturing, a sixth great industry, is seen to 
be directly related to these products. Our cities are 
largely engaged in manufacturing, and have so many 


Distribution oP Principal Cities 
and Towns of the 
United States. 
SCALE OF MILES, 
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Fie. 393. 
The star shows the centre of population of the United States. 


kinds that a mere list of them would occupy many pages. 
A number of the cities are noted especially for one kind 
of manufacture, as PATERSON, N.J., for silk; Troy, 
N.Y., for shirts, collars, and cuffs ; SyracusE, N.Y., for 
the works in which soda is made from salt; BROCKTON, 
Mass., for shoes; FALL Rtver, Mass., for cotton goods, 
etc. But some of these cities have other important manu- 
factures ; and the larger commercial cities make scores of 
very different classes of articles. For example, Boston 
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and its suburbs, which include the large cities of Cam- 
BRIDGE and SOMERVILLE, manufacture almost every kind 
of article that can be named. 

Commerce. — In connection with the production of raw 
materials and with manufacturing there must be much 
trade and transportation of goods, or commerce. More 
than half of our people are occupied in providing raw 
products and hence live in country districts, while the 
cities are mainly concerned with manufacturing and com- 
merce. Give several examples showing the interdepend- 
ence of country and city districts. According to Figure 
393, in what quarter of the United States are most of our 
cities found? Our railways? (Fig. 394). 


In the table (p. 551) you will find a list of the twenty-five 
largest cities. Locate each and tell what you know about it. 
Which of these cities is nearest your home ? In what section 
of the country is the greatest number? Why? Which are on 
the sea-shore? Which are on the Great Lakes? Which are on 
navigable rivers? (Fig. 396). Which are not on navigable waters ? 

Name and locate our great cities along the Atlantic seaboard. 
They are not only manufacturing centres, but also eastern gate- 
ways to and from the interior, as Srarrye, TAcoMA, PORTLAND, 
and San FrANcisco are gateways on the western side. 


Some of the reasons why New York is the largest city 
of all are stated on page 123. What are they? Trace 
the route of the New York Central Railway (Fig. 395) 
and the Erie Canal to Lake Erie (Fig 360). Name the 
principal cities on this route. There are other railways 
from New York to Burrato (Fig. 395), and these con- 
nect with lines that extend to Chicago and the West. 
The importance of Buffalo as a shipping point is further 
increased by the fact that Niagara Falls have made it the 
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eastern terminus of much of the lake traffic. Since the 
Welland Ship Canal (Fig. 360) now permits lake boats to 
pass from the Great Lakes down the St. Lawrence, why 
does not Montreal rival New York in importance? Bos- 
TON has excellent railway connections with Albany and 
the West, but it is much smaller than New York. Why? 

Name the chief cities along the Great Lakes between 
Buffalo and Duluth. Considering the raw materials at 
hand, what shipping and manufacturing industries mast 
be prominent in these cities? Taking CLEVELAND, for 
example, state clearly the advantages of its location for 
securing raw products needed in manufacturing, and 
for shipping manufactured articles. In what respects 
are DeErRoiT, CHICAGO, and MILWAUKEE favorably 
located ? 

In Figure 394 note that from DuLUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, 
and St. Pauw. two trunk lines of railway, the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific, extend to the Pacific 
coast. In what cities de they terminate? What states do 
they cross; and what cities have you studied that are 
situated on or near them ? 

PHILADELPHIA and BALTIMORE, like Boston and New 
York, also have excellent connection with the West, by 
lines running through PirrsBuRG, CoLuMBUs, INDIAN- 
APOLIS, and CINCINNATI to CHICAGO and St. Louts (Fig. 
395). From the two last cities two other trunk lines, — 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe, and the Union 
Pacific, which connects with the Southern Pacific and the 
Oregon Short Line, —have been built to the Pacific coast 
(Fig. 394). Through what states and large cities do they 
pass? Note the number of trunk lines extending to Dmn- 
VER and other Colorado cities; several of these connect 
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with the Denver and Rio Grande, which also has connec- 
tions to the Pacific. 

The principal railways running south from New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore necessarily extend parallel to 
the Appalachians (Fig. 395). But several of them wind 
about the southern end of these ranges to the west and 
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northwest, making the ‘‘ Gate City,” ATLANTA, an impor- 
tant railway centre. CHATTANOOGA and NASHVILLE are 
other important railway centres in the South. Notice 
(Fig. 395) that CHICAGO, Sr. Louis, CINCINNATI, LOUIS- 
VILLE, and other large cities in the interior are connected 
by trunk lines with New Orleans and other southern cities. 
At New Orleans the southern roads connect with another 
transcontinental line, the Southern Pacific, which extends 
from New Orleans to Los ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, and 
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PORTLAND. Name the states and chief towns along that 
route. Find OAKLAND (Fig. 363) which is the terminus 
of railways leading to San Francisco, much as JERSEY 
City and Ho- 
: BOKEN are of 
hae te Ones io railways leading 

‘ to New York. 
It is evident 
that the main 
railways of the 
United States 
extend east and 
west. On the 
other hand, Fig- 
ure 396 shows 


P h iladelphia 


os t wy Xe RyBaltimore = that the princi- 


Washington 
; pal navigable 
rivers flow 
southward. 
Name them. 
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Government. — All together there are forty-five states in 
our Union, besides four territories (Arizona, Indian Ter- 
ritory, New Mexico, and Oklahama), the District of Co- 
lumbia, and several outlying territories and dependencies. 
These are all firmly united under a free, popular govern- 
ment, or Republic, with the capital at WASHINGTON in the 
District of Columbia. This city, unlike our other large 
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cities, is almost entirely occupied with the affairs of govern- 
ment, instead of with manufacturing and commerce. 


OUTLYING TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Alaska. — Alaska was purchased from Russia in 1867. 
Give its latitude. Describe the surface (Fig. 356). How 
must the Japan Current (p. 46) and the prevailing west- 
erlies (Fig. 30) affect its climate? In the shallow waters 
near the coast, cod and halibut abound, and salmon are 
caught in the rivers. Seals, valuable for their fur, are 
captured on the Pribilof Islands. Locate these islands 
(Fig. 857) ; also the Aleutian Islands (Fig. 241).  Re- 
cently gold mining has become important at various places, 
especially in the Klondike region of Canada on the upper 
Yukon (Fig. 398). There are very large gold mines at 
JUNEAU near SITKA, the capital. 

Cuba and Porto Rico. — As a result of the war of 1898, 
Porto Rico was ceded by Spain to the United States, and 
Cuba was given its independence under the general guid- 
ance of the United States. Since these islands have a 
mountainous surface, and are in the trade-wind belt, how 
must their rainfall be distributed ? (p. 33). While there 
are valuable forests, farming is the chief industry. Sugar 
(Fig. 383) and tobacco are the leading crops, and coffee 
(Fig. 425), cocoa, tea, and tropical fruits are other prod- 
ucts. By far the largest city is HAVANA, the capital of 
Cuba (Fig. 400); SAN JUAN is the capital and largest 
city of Porto Rico (Fig. 400). 

Hawaiian Islands. — Locate these islands (Fig. 338), 
which are volcanic in origin. What can you tell about 
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their climate? Sugar is their principal crop (Fig. 383), 
and coffee, rice, and tropical fruits are other products. 
The Pacific coast cities are their chief markets, and 
San FRANCISCO refines much of their sugar. Name the 
chief city (Fig. 838). The islands constitute a territory 
of the United States similar to Alaska. 

Guam and Samoa. — These islands (Fig. 338) are of 
value to us mainly as coaling stations. What does that 
mean? Only Tutuila among the Samoan Islands (p. 484) 
- belongs to us. 

Philippine Islands. — In what latitude do these islands 
lie? (Figs. 241 and 338). They form a portion of the 
great girdle of mountain chains and volcanoes shown in 
Figure 5. The winter season is dry, but the summer mon- 
soon (p. 86) brings heavy rains. What must the tempera- 
ture be? The extensive forests and mineral deposits are 
little utilized, but hemp, tobacco, sugar, coffee, and cocoa 
are raised for export. ° 


CounTRIES NORTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


Canada and Newfoundland. — The Dominion of Canada 
was formed in 1867. It now consists of seven provinces. 
Name the seven provinces and the sparsely settled terri- 
tories (Fig. 898). Canada is a dependency of Great 
Britain, and has a popular government of its own, with 
OTTAWA as the capital. Newfoundland never joined this 
union, and hence forms a separate British colony. 

Southern Canada is very similar to northern United 
States in physiography, climate, and products. Farther 
north there is a forest belt inhabited mainly by Indians 
and trappers; and beyond that are extensive tundras, or 
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barrens, having almost no inhabitants with the exception 
of a few Eskimos along the coast. Locate the four largest 
rivers and the three largest lakes. 

The forests are one of the greatest sources of wealth, 
and many of the cities have sawmills, furniture factories, 
pulp mills, etc.; for example, FREDERICTON and St. 
JOHN in New Brunswick, and MONTREAL, OTTAWA, and 
TorRONTO farther west. 

Fishing is an important industry, especially along the 
eastern coast (Fig. 369). Some of the best-known ports 
are YARMOUTH and HALIFAX in Nova Scotia, and ST. 
Joun’s in Newfoundland. Vessels from the latter port are 
engaged in sealing and whaling. ‘The seals on the eastern © 
side of Canada are of value for their fat, or blubber, and 
not for their fur. 

Wheat and herdy fruits are raised in British Columbia, 
as in the state of Washington, which has a similar climate. 
Farther east cattle and sheep raising are the main indus- 
tries, as in Montana. Manitoba is noted for wheat, and 
WINNIPEG is a wheat centre, like Minneapolis. The best 
agricultural section isin Ontario. In this province, which 
contains nearly one-half of the inhabitants of Canada, the 
best farming land and the most people are found in 
the peninsula which extends southward between Lake 
Huron and Lakes Erie and Ontario. Name the large 
cities in this peninsula. The lakes so temper the climate 
that grapes and peaches flourish as in New York. Also 
quantities of grain are produced, and many cattle, sheep, 
horses, and hogs are raised. There is other good farm 
land along the St. Lawrence and in New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, and Nova Scotia. 

The Klondike region of Canada, noted for gold, has 
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already been mentioned (p. 515), and there are many other 
mineral deposits, including tron ore, copper, and coal. The 
most important coal mines are found on Cape Breton Island, 
a part of northern Nova Scotia, where there is also cron 
manufacturing. 

The main water outlet for Canada is by the way of the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, with large ship 
canals around the rapids. Name the chief cities along 
this route. What is the corresponding outlet in the 
United States? Why is the population along one route 
much greater than that along the other? MoNTREAL is 
at the head of navigation to ocean vessels, since there are 
rapids in the river just above it. Its commerce is there- 
fore greater than that of QuEBEC; and because so many 
raw products can be brought cheaply by water, it is a 
manufacturing centre as well. Among the articles made 
there are sugar, boots and shoes, cotton and woollen goods, 
and iron and steel goods. OrTTawa, the capital of Can- 
ada, is situated where there are falls in the Ottawa River. 
The situation of ToRONTO is especially favorable to manu- 
facturing. How? 


The greatest railway in Canada is the Canadian Pacific (Fig. 
394), which extends from St. Joun, New Brunswick, where there 
is a good harbor, to VANcouvER on the Pacific coast. Name the 
principal towns along the route. Locate Vicrorra on Vancouver 
Island. The Canadian Pacific railway offers the shortest route 
from England to China and Japan, and much freight is sent 
that way. 

Islands north of North America. — These islands have very 
few inhabitants, and those mainly Eskimos. Tell how they 
live. Note the country to which Greenland belongs (Fig. 357 ). 
Tell about the icebergs that break off from the Greenland 
glaciers. 
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Mexico. — The physiography of Mexico recalls that of 
Spain, since the interior is a table-land crossed by moun- 
tains with low land along the coast. ‘The rivers have 
rapids and falls, and most of them are quite short. Why? 
Name the two principal peninsulas. In what wind belts 
does Mexico lie? (Fig. 25). What follows about the dis- 
tribution and quantity of rain? (Fig. 26; also pp. 31-34). 
What can you say about the temperature, remembering the 
different elevations of land ? 

Mexico is a republic composed of several states, with 
Mexico City as the capital. Spanish is the ‘anguage of 
the country, which formerly belonged to Spain. Since 
the Spanish settlers freely intermarried with the Indians, 
many of the citizens are half-breeds ; there are also pure- 
blooded Spaniards, semi-civilized Aztecs, and, in remote 
districts, tribes of savage Indians. 

On the arid plateau, wherever the mountain streams 
make irrigation possible, wheat, corn, beans, and the fruits 
of the temperate zone are raised. The maguey, or agave, 
a plant of the arid regions, is extensively cultivated for 
its juice—which is made into the common drink called 
pulque—and for its fibre. Grazing is an important in- 
dustry, as in western Texas. 

On the damp coastal plains, sugar cane, cotton, and tropt- 
eal fruits are grown ; and upon the slopes between these 
plains and the table-land, tobacco and coffee (Fig. 425; 
also p. 116) are raised. In southern Mexico there are 
dense tropical forests containing valuable woods, such as 
mahogany and rosewood. Other products are pepper, 
sarsaparilla, and vanilla. 
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It was the mines that attracted the Spaniards to 
Mexico, and that country still produces such an amount 
of silver that it ranks first among silver-producing regions 
(Fig. 416). 
Large areas 
have never been 
carefully ex- 
plered for ore, 
and in many of 
the mines, oper- 
ated by Mexi- 
cans, very primi- 
tive methods are 
employed. 

Mexico City 
is the largest 
city, having a 
a population of 

Fia. 399. 300,000. Since 

A map of Central America. good harbors are 

wanting, owing 

to the rising land (p. 488), VERA Cruz is the only im- 

portant port. There is almost no manufacturing in Mexican 
cities. Why? 

Central America. — This mountainous region nas several 
active volcanoes and is often disturbed by earthquakes. 


SCALE OF MILES 
100 


90 


In fact, because of the frequent shocks it has been neces- 


sary to change the sites of some of the large cities. 
Name the five republics (Fig. 399). Their population is 
similar in origin to that of Mexico, and there are frequent 
revolutions, as in South America. Point out the British 
colony of British Honduras, or Belize. 
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What about the temperature and rainfall (Fig. 26) of 
Central America? A large portion of the land is cov- 
ered with tropical forests containing valuable woods and 
the rubber tree (p. 115). Asin Mexico, coffee is raised on 
the hill slopes in the-shade of the forest trees, one of the 
most important sections for this industry being Guatemala 
(Fig. 426). Bananas, sugar, tobacco, indigo, and cocoa are 
other products. The largest city is GUATEMALA with 
seventy thousand inhabitants. 

Nicaragua is of special interest to us on account of the 
proposed Nicaragua Canal, favored in our country in pref- 
erence to the Panama Canal (p. 132). The Nicaragua 
route is longer than the Panama route, but a part of the 
distance is occupied by a lake, and the elevation necessary 
to be passed over is only half as great as that for the 
Panama Canal. 

Islands. — From Yucatan to Florida a chain of islands, 
called the West Indies or Antilles, extends to the mouth 
of the Orinoco River, thus enclosing the Caribbean Sea 
(Fig. 400). Why the name West Indies? -To what 
extent do they lie within the tropics? What about their 
winds and rainfall? Two of the larger ones have already 
been treated (p. 515). Jamaica, the third in size, is a 
British colony. Name its capital. The inhabitants are 
mainly negroes engaged in raising sugar cane, early vegeta- 
bles, and tropical fruits. 

Haiti, next to Cuba in size, is composed of two inde- 
pendent negro republics. Name their capitals. Much of 
the land is forest covered, and agriculture is the principal 
occupation. The products are similar to those of the 
other islands. How does Haiti rank in the production of 
coffee? (Fig. 426). 
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Note the names of some of the Lesser Antilles, and also the 
countries to which they belong. What effect must the growing 
beet sugar industry of Europe (p. 288) have upon these islands, 
in which sugar-cane is the most important product ? 

The Bahamas are numerous small islands built of coral. 
Many sponges are obtained on the reefs, and early vegetables, 
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Fic. 400. 
A map of the West Indies. 


pineapples, oranges, and cocoanuts come from the islands. They 
are also a winter resort. Find the Bermudas (Fig. 356) a tiny 
island group in the open ocean. They form a British colony. 
The Bermudas are also a winter resort, and the inhabitants are 
engaged in raising Faster lilies and early vegetables, especially 
potatoes and onions, for the American market. 


XXV. THE UNITED STATES COMPARED 
WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


Area and Population.— In spite of the vast extent of 
the United States, there are three empires in the Old 


British Empire 


United 
States Brazu 


4218401 5 728.000 


Fic. 401. 
Area of the five largest nations. 


Which are they? (Fig. 401). 
Compare the United 


World with a greater area. 
Which country is fifth in size? 
States with each of these in area. 

The United States also ranks fourth in population (Fig. 
402). Name the five most populous countries in the 


Fia, 402. 
The five most populous nations, 1900. 


order of their rank. What facts do you discover by 
comparing Figures 401 and 402? Figure 403 shows the 
523 
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density of population, or the number of people per square 
mile, in some of the countries in the world. From this it 
will be seen that 
the United States 
is very thinly 
settled compared 
with many coun- 
tries. Compare 
the United States 
in this regard 
with Belgium, 
England, Cuba, 
Mexico, and Can. 
ada. 

Leading Raw 
Products.— 
Nevertheless, the 
United States 
leads the world 
in many very important respects and approaches leadership 
in several others. Figure 404 shows that no nation is a 
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Fic. 403. 
Density of population of some of the countries. 


MOST IMPORTANT corn 
PRODUCING SECTIONS. 
ZZ, \MPORTANT CORN 
FY, ODUCING SECTIONS. 
"a:} OTHER PLACES WHERE 
SOME CORN I$ RAISED, 


- Fig. 404, 
Sketch map to show the approximate distribution of corn. 
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close rival to us in the production of corn. What coun- 
tries, however, raise large quantities of it? Why is no 


| 
{ 

6, Germany. 7. Italy. 
; 8. Argentina. 9, Spain. 

10. British Isles, 31. Canada. 
12. Australasia, 


Se PRINCIPAL wxear 

PRODUCING REGIONS 
LESS IMPORTANT WHEAT 
PRODUCING REGIONS. 


5. Austria Hungary. 


Fia. 405. 
Approximate distribution of wheat. 


corn raised in the British Isles? (p. 181). Wheat is more 
widely cultivated than corn (Fig. 405). Yet we are far 


United States fUssian 
Em 


673514 9.000 France British yustria 
Bushels - India 


Fic. 406. 
The five leading wheat-producing countries, 1898. 


in the lead in that grain (Fig. 406). Point out (Fig. 405) 
the leading wheat fields of the world. Which sections are 
important for both wheat and corn? On which side of 
the Atiantic is wheat raised farthest north? Why ? 
Cotton is limited to warm climates (Fig. 407), so that 
comparatively few countries raise it. Name the five that 
lead in its production (Fig. 408). To what extent does the 
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bas] PRINCIPAL COTTON 
PRODUCING REGIONS 
WA Fassicins Resions 


160 120 


Fic. 407. 
Approximate distribution of cotton. 


output of the United States surpass that of the four other 
countries to- 

India 2275200 gether? In what 
nN eee parts of the United 
rea States is most cot- 
ton manufacturing 
carried on ? What 
other countries 
have important 
cotton-manufac- 
turing industries? 


Egypt 1240000 
Korea 400000 


Fia. 408, 
The five leading cotton-producing countries, 1898. 


2. Argentina 

3. Ruasian 

4. United States 

5. United Kingdom 


APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION OF SHEEP 
NUMBERS LOCATE THE LEADING WOOL PRODUCING SECTIONS. 
DISTRIBUTION OF CATTLE, ALMOST SAME. 


Approximate distribution of sheep 
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Note the distribution of sheep and cattle (Fig. 409), 
What is our rank in the production of wool? (Fig. 410). 


Australasia 


Argentina Russia 


370 000 000 361 100 000 272191330 |138392215 


Fia. 410. 
The five leading wool-producing countries, 1899. 


Yet we consume much more than we raise. Recall some 
facts concerning sheep raising in Australia, Argentina, 
and the United States. What nations have important 
woollen manufacturing ? 

The extreme importance of coal and iron for manufae- 
turing purposes has often been emphasized. But Figure 


1. United States 
o- 2 Great Britain 


LEADING COAL FIELDS 


= H 
-GZF7 ornen IMPORTANT COAL FIELDS j 


160 120 80 


Fie. 411. 
Approximate distribution of coal. 


411 represents the coal fields as very limited. What coun- 
tries have little or none? Name the leading coal-produc- 
ing sections, and state the rank of the United States in 
this mineral (Fig. 412). 
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France 33718644 


United States Great Britain 
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Fis. 412. 
The five leading coal-producing countries, 1898. 


Is tron ore more or less widely distributed than coal? 
(Fig. 413). How does the United States rank in the 


0-1. United States 
. Germany 
. England 
+ Spain 
5. France 
8. Russia 


Fie. 413. 
Approximate distribution of iron mines. 


output of this mineral (Fig. 413); also in the production 
of pig tron (Fig. 414), which demands coal as well as 


United States 


Fig, 414, 
The five leading countries in the production of pig iron, 1898. 
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iron ore? How does the output of coal and iron cor- 

respond to the importance of countries as manufacturing 
nations? (Fig. 421). 

Where are the principal sélver-mining sections ? 

(Fig. 415). And how do we compare with other countries 


| 1. United States. 
2, Mexico. 


4 Or - 
: . VW 
;, Soa —_a 


5, Chile. Wa SOUTH I4 
ae 
| PRINCIPAL SILVER AME RIC, 
PRODUCING LOCALITIES. y 
} FA OTHER SILVER i 
Wa PRODUCING LOCALITIES, RS 


+10 


Fia. 415. 
Approximate distribution of silver mining. 


in this product? (Fig. 416). Notice to what extent the 
world is indebted to the New World for silver. Tell 


Mexico United States 


$71,902,500 Bolivia $14,020,500 


LIAASEA p57; via 


$16,403,000 


Chile $8,070,500 


$70,806,600 


Fic. 416, 
The five leading silver-producing countries, 1899. 


about the distribution of gold (Fig. 417) and give our 
rank in the production of that metal (Fig. 418). How 
does the value of the total gold production compare witk 
that of silver in the five leading regions for each? 

2M 
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Figure 419 suggests that the United States leads the 
world in the production of petrolewm, or mineral oil, which 


1, South_Afries 

2. Australia 

3. United States 
>_4- Russia 

5, Canada 


333 PRINCTPAL GOLD 
PRODUCING REGIONS 
OTHER GOLD 

PRODUCING REGIONS 


Approximate distribution of gold mining. 


is true. The second most important district for petroleum 
is in Russia near the Caspian Sea. Other districts pro- 


So.African Rep. Australia United States 


$ 72,961,501 Russia Canada. 


71,306,130 70,096,021 23,963,017 | 21,049,730 


Fie. 418. 
The five leading gold-producing countries, 1899. 


duce little petroleum. On the same map with petroleum 
is shown the distribution of rubber. To what countries 
and climates is rubber confined? (Fig. 419). 
Manufacturing and Commerce. — According to Figure 420 
on what two continents is there the greatest development 
of manufacturing? What other smaller sections are active 
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in this industry ? Considering the abundance of our raw 
materials and the energy and intelligence of our people, 


APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION 
UF PETROLEUM 


ZA APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUT 
7 br acer, TON 


Fie. 419. 
Approximate distribution of petroleum; also of rubber. 


PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING 
REGIONS 


TANT 


Fia. 420. 
Approximate distribution of manufacturing. 


United States 
millton Dollars 
ge 


Fig. 421. 
The five leading manufacturing countries, 1888. 
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it is not surprising that we surpass all other countries iu 
such work (Fig. 421). State the rank of other leading 
nations in this occupation. 

In provision for transportation by rail the United States 
also takes the leading place. It has by far the greatest 
number of miles of railway of any nation (Fig. 422). 


United States 


FRUsS14 Cormanyrrance [ra Kingdom 
: : . 


Fic. 422, 
The five countries having the greatest length of railways, 1898. 


though several small European countries have a greater 
development of railways in proportion to their area. 
The United States ranks second in provision for trans- 
portation by water (Fig. 423). State the rank of the five 


United Kingdom 


9 001 860 Tons |UnttedStates nether. 
$ py lands Germ'y. Norwa 
! . ; . oa ae 


Fic. 423. 
The five countries having the largest merchant marine, 1898. 


chief countries in total length of railways, and in merchant 
marine. Give reasons why the United Kingdom should 
lead in merchant marine (p. 201). Why should N orway 
be of importance in this respect ? (p. 255). 
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All these tacts prepare us for Figure 424, which shows 
that the United States is the wealthiest nation on the 


United States 


Gt. Britain 


64000 million France 
Dollars Germany Russia 
eo e. 
Fic. 424. 


The five wealthiest nations, 1888. 


face of the earth. Compare our wealth with that of other 
leading countries. In how many and what respects have 
our products and industries been shown to lead all nations 
of the world ? 

Dependence upon Other Nations. — All together the United 
States may be considered a wonderfully favored and inde- 
pendent nation, since it has such a wealth of raw products, 
and such an extensive development of manufacturing. 
We could, probably, better than any other nation, depend 
upon ourselves alone for all that we need, if occasion 
should arise. Yet so closely related are the nations of the 
world that if war arises between two of them, our indus- 
tries and markets are affected. This is due largely to 
the fact that we produce far more than we need of certain 
commodities, as wheat, cotton, meat, and iron, for which a 
market must be found abroad. ‘These we export. But it 
is also due to the fact that we are partly, or wholly, 
dependent upon foreign countries for certain other arti- 
cles. These we import. 

For example, Figure 425 shows that coffee is not grown 
within our states, although it is daily consumed in almost 
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PRINCIPAL COFFEE 
wAIsine DISTRICTS. 
OTHER COFFEE 
RAISING DISTRICTS. 


FIG. 425, 
Approximate distribution of coffee. 


every household. Notice, however, that it is produced in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands (Fig. 425). 
To what climate and 
Venezuela 2800 Countries is it confined ? 
Java +5012 State the rank of the 
ven. JaveuatHaiti jrincinal coffee-produc- 
Pe ee ing sections and com- 
Guatemala3 35,550 pare their output (Fig. 
Haitt 28050 426). 


Brazil 


703890 


Fic. 426. Note the beet sugar 

The five leading coffee-producing sections, and cane sugar areas 
99, « Low 

si (Fig. 427). Also the 


1, Cuba 2. Java t \ 
3, United States <A |. 

o-—4. Howaiian Is. ay be Pais my h Ne) out thea T ‘oh pelt 
5. Philippines VEG 


BEET SUGAR 
WA cane suckr 
a) ees ae 


Fie. 427. 
Distribution of sugar cane and beet sugar. 
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rank of the leading countries which manufacture cane 
sugar (Fig. 428). Our own states produce far less sugar 


Cuba 


832,431 4 
Tons fi 


awalt  ppii.is. 


264,579 
Fia. 428. 


The five countries producing most cane sugar, 1898, 


Se See 


each year than we consume. Of what importance, there- 
fore, in this respect is our newly established relation to 
Cuba and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands ? 

Figure 429 represents us as depending wholly on foreign 
nations for raw si/k. Name the chief silk-producing coun- 


eo 
“aN 
7; 


4. France 
5. India 


Fl PRINCIPAL STLK 
PRODUCING REGJONS 


, | oTHER siuK 
PRODUCING REGIONS 


Fia. 429. 
Approximate distribution of raw silk production. 


tries; also compare their output (Fig. 430). Our tea also 
comes almost entirely from abroad (Fig. 431). From what 
region mainly? And while much rice is produced in our 
Southern States (Fig. 432), a large amount has to be 
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imported. From what sources must it be obtained? We 
have, therefore, a very extensive trade in imports as well 
as in exports. 


China 


Fic. 430. 


tr RL 


PRINCIPAL TEA 
PRODUCING REGIONS 


120 


Fie. 4381. 


PRINCIPAL RICE 
PRODUCING REGIONS. 


WA, LESS IMPORTANT RICE 
Ws PRODUCING REGIONS, 


Fic. 432. 
Approximate distribution of rice. 
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Exports and Imports. — Our ten leading exports, named 
in order of value, together with the principal countries to 
which the goods are sent, are as follows : — 


Articles 


1. Cotton (mainly unmanu- 
factured) 

2. Breadstuffs (wheat, corn, 
flour, etc.) 

3. Meat and dairy products 


Iron and steel, and manu- 
factures of 
Minera! oils 


Copper (mainly manufac- 
tures of) 

ee and manufactures 
ty) 

Animals (mainly cattle) 

Tobacco 


10. Leather, 
tures of 


Fe Pa 


and manufac- 


Value in 1900 


$265,836,000 
262,744,000 
184,453,000 


121,914,000 
75,612,000 
57,853,000 
50,598,000 


43,585,000 
35,433,000 


27,293,000 


Total value of exports $1,394,484,000 


Principal Countries to which they 
are sent 

Gt. Britain, Germany, France, 
Japan. 

Gt. Britain, Germany, Nether- 
lands, Belgium. 

Gt. Britain, Germany, France, 
Belgium. 

Gt. Britain, Canada, Germany, 
Mexico. 

Gt. Britain, Germany, Nether- 
lands, Belgium. 

Gt. Britain, Netherlands, 
France, Germany. 

Gt. Britain, Canada, Germany, 
W. Indies. 

Gt. Britain. 

Gt. Britain, Germany, Italy, 
France. 

Gt. Britain, Australasia, Can- 
ada. 


The ten leading imports, on the other hand, are as 


follows : — 
Articles 


Sugar and molasses 


Silk, and manufactures of 
Hides and skins 


Fibre, and manufactures 


Fe RR 


oO 
Chemicals, drugs, ete. 
Coffee 
Cotton (mainly manufac- 
tures of) 
Wool, and manufactures 
f 


ty) 
Rubber and rubber goods 
Fruits and nuts 


So PAS 


ca 


Total value of imports 


Value in 1900 

$101,141 ,000 
76,224,000 
57,936,000 
57,933,000 
53,705,000 
52,468,000 


49,502 ,000 
36 ,425 ,000 
33,860,000 
19,264,000 


$849,941 ,000 


Principal Countries from which 
they come 
E. Ind., Hawaiian Isds., Cuba, 
Germany (beet sugar). 
Japan, France, China, Italy. 
E. Indies, S. America, Gt. 
Britain, France. 


Mexico, Philippines, E. Indies. 

Germany, E. Indies, Gt. Brit- 
ain. 

Brazil, Cent. America, E. In- 
dies, Mexico. 

Gt. Britain, Germany, Switzer- 
land, France. 

Gt. Britain, Germany, France, 
S. America. 

Brazil, Gt. Britain. 

Italy, Cent. America, W. In- 
dies. 


In Figure 433 trace the main steamship lines of the world 
by which these goods are carried. Compare the value 
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and nature of our exports and imports. 


encouraging ? 
More than one-third of all our foreign trade is with the 
British Isles, the ten leading countries ranking as follows :-— 


_ 


10. 


. British Isles i Imp. 
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How is the result | 


Tue Leapinc Ten CounTRIES WITH WHICH THE U.S, TrapDeEs 


Countries 


Value in 1900 


Exp. $533,820,000 


Total 
Exp. 
Imp. 
Total 
Exp. 
Imp. 
Sig 


Germany 


France 


Canada 


Netherlands 


West Indies 
East Indies 
Brazil 
Mexico 


| 
| 
en 
\, 
| Total 
(e 
fe 
(EE 
fe 


Japan 


159,582,000 
693,402,000 
187,348,000 
97,375,000 
284,723,000 
83,335,000 
73,012,000 
156,347,000 
97,337 ,000 


39,932,000 
137,269,000 
89,387,000 


15,853,000 
105,240,000 
48,561,000 
52,562,000 
101,123,000 
6,634,000 
73,243,000 
79,877,000 
11,578,000 
58,073,000 
69,651,000 
34,975,000 
28,646,000 


* 63,621,000 


29,087 ,000 


32,749,000 
61,836,000 


Kinds of Goods 


Provisions, breadstuffs, raw cotton. 
Cotton goods, raw wool, tin, jewellery, 
rubber goods. 


Raw cotton, breadstuffs, provisions. 
Beet sugar, chemicals and drugs, cot- 
ton goods, silk goods. 


Raw cotton, copper, mineral oil. 
Silk goods, hides, jewellery, cotton 
goods. 


Coal, breadstuffs, cotton and manu- 
factures of. 
Lumber, coal, hides. 


Breadstuffs, provisions, copper, min- 
eral oil. 
Jewellery, tin. 


Provisions, breadstuffs, animals. 
Sugar, fruits, cocoa. 


Mineral oil, cotton goods. 
Sugar, hides, tin. 


Breadstuffs, mineral oil, provisions. 
Coffee, rubber, sugar. 


Coal, cotton goods, iron and steel 
manufactures. 

Sisal grass, coffee, lead, hides. 

Manufactured cotton, mineral oil, iron 


and steel manufactures. 
Silk, tea. 


Name some of the countries which probably have the same 
exports as the United States, and which are, therefore, likely 
to be active rivals to us in supplying foreign markets. 

Owing to our trade relations with the United Kingdom, 
what hardships would probably be brought upon the British 
if they entered upon a war with ns? How might the Germans 
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suffer if they were at war with us? How might the French 
suffer? On the other hand, what hardships would come to us 
in each case? Are we more or less independent than these 
countries in case of such war? Why? 


Reasons for the Rank of the United States. —The pre- 
ceding figures and diagrams show that several European 
countries are the chief competitors with the United 
States in the world’s trade. Give examples. But so far 
as the future is concerned, several important facts 
are in our favor. In the first place, we are still in our 
youth as a people, while some of the leading nations 
of Europe have perhaps already reached the zenith of 
their power. In the second place, the territory of most 
of those countries is densely populated, as shown in Fig- 
ure 403. Note the number of inhabitants per square mile 
in Belgium, Germany, and France. When we contrast with 
these figures our average of only twenty persons per square 
mile, the possibility of our future growth seems almost 
without limit. Immense tracts of land, which in Europe 
would be carefully tilled, are in our country not even 
cleared for pasture; and in no large section of the United 
States do we even approach the careful hand tillage of 
Belgium and some other European countries. 

Another point in our favor is the varied climate and 
physiography of our vast country, encouraging varied prod- 
ucts. Almost all farm products can be raised with little 
care in our rich soil and favorable climate. Add to this 
the wonderful mineral resources, which are apparently not 
equalled on any continent, and it will be seen that our 
natural resources, which have made present development 
possible, promise equally for the future. 

Our people are another element to be considered in 
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reckoning past success and future promise. They have 
consisted, in large part, of those who had energy and 
ambition enough to migrate to a new land in the hope 
of bettering their condition. In their new home the 
possibilities have been so great that they have been en- 
couraged to work and to improve themselves. As the 
environment of the desert has given rise to the nomad, 
and the ease of life in the tropical forest to the degenerate 
Savage, so the environment in the United States has 
given rise to a race noted for its energy and enterprise. 
This race has been possible, however, largely by reason of 
the fact that it comes from a mixture of peoples already 
gifted. That resources alone will not make an energetic 
people and a great nation is well illustrated in China, 
where nature favors, but racial characteristics and customs 
are opposed to development. 

Nor would the statement of reasons for the present 
position of the United States and her future prospects 
be complete if left here. There are two other elements 
of high importance; namely, education and government. 
Where people are hampered by ignorance, petty restric- 
tions, and heavy taxes, unnecessarily imposed upon them 
by their rulers, they have little opportunity for progress. 
It is those European countries in which there are the best 
opportunities for education and the greatest freedom, that 
have made the greatest progress. And no nation in the 
world pays more attention to education, or guarantees its 
people a more active part in their entire government, than 
the United States. 


APPENDIX 1 


REFERENCES TO BOOKS, ARTICLES, ETC. 


PuBLisHING HousEs. American Book Co., New York (A. B.C.) ; D. Apple: 
ton & Co., New York (App.); The Century Co., New York (Cent.); Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston (E. P. C.) ; Harper & Bros., New York (H. B.); 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston (H. M. C.); The Macmillan Co., New York 
(McM.); G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York (Put.); Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York (Scrib.); Silver, Burdett & Co., Bostoa (S. B. C.). 


MAGAZINES. Century Magazine ($0.35 each number), New York (Cent. 
Mag.); Cosmopolitan ($0.10 each), Irvington, N.Y. (Cos.); Chautauquan 
($0.25 each), Meadville, Pa. (Chaut.); Harper’s Magazine ($0.35 each), 
New York (H. M.); Journal of School Geography ($0.15 a number, $1.00 a 
year), Lancaster, Pa. (J. S. G.); National Geographic Magazine ($0.25 a 
number, $2.00 a year. Includes membership to Society), Washington, D.C. 
(N. G. M.) ; Scribner’s Magazine ($0.25 each), New York (S. M.). 


In referring to magazines, the volume is given first, the page last; thus, 
May, 1891, Volume 6, page 75 = May, °91, 6: 75. 


General. Many of the references in the First Book and some of 
those in the Second Book — for example, references to books on Physi- 
ography and the Philippines— would serve for this volume also. It 
is not, of course, expected that schools will find it possible to obtain 
all or even a large proportion of those mentioned. These lists, which 
could easily be multiplied to many times their present size, are offered 
merely as suggestions to aid those teachers who wish to have a good 
working library. Many good books are omitted from them, either 
because of their cost or for other reasons. At the end of each section 
of Mill’s “ International Geography ” are references to good standard 
books. See also Mill, “ Hints to Teachers, ete., on the Choice of Geo- 
graphical Books” (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, $1.25). 
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Among the many valuable but expensive books of reference mention may 
be made of Réclus’ ‘‘ The Earth and its Inhabitants”’ (App., 19 vols., $5.00 
each) ; Stanford’s ‘‘ Compendiums of Geography ”’ (Serib., 8 vols. at $4.50 and 
2 vols. at $8.40) ; and Baedeker’s Guide Books (Scrib.), price variable. ‘The 
latter may be found in the libraries of friends who have travelled abroad. 

There are a number of series for young people which contain good material: 
For example, Butterworth, “ Zigzag Journey Series’? (Dana Estes & Co., 
Boston, 18 vols., $1.50 each); Hale, ‘‘ Family Flight Series”? (Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, 5 vols., $1.50 each) ; Champney, ‘‘ Three Vassar Girls”’ 
series (Dana Estes & Co., Boston, 11 vols., $0.75 each). 


Eyery teacher of geography would find Mill’s “ International Ge- 
ography, ” (App., $3.50) and “The Statesman’s Year Book” (McM., 
$3.00) of inestimable value. For physiography and climate some help 
may be gained from Tarr, “First Book of Physical Geography ” 
(MeM., $1.10). For reference to magazines, see First Book of this 
series, pp. 256 and 257. Every teacher ought to have access to at least 
one of these magazines, and the subscription price is so low that they 
are accessible to all. Notice how frequently the National Geographic 
Magazine and the Journal of School Geography are referred to in the 
following lists; yet only a very few have been selected from the great 
number of really valuable articles. The Bulletin, American Bureau of 
Geography, also contains many valuable articles in each issue. 

South America. There is a Handbook for each of the republics, 
issued by the Bureau of American Republics, Washington, D.C., price 
from $0.30 to $0.50 each. Ballou, “ Equatorial America” (H.M.C., 
$1.50) ; Carpenter, Geographical Reader, “South America” (A. Bi, 
$0.60) ; Childs, “South American Republics ” (H. B., $3.50) ; Curtis, 
“Capitals of Spanish America” (H. B., $3.50) ; Coe, “ Our American 
Neighbors ” (S. B. C., $0.60); President Hubbard’s Annual Address, 
“ South America” (N. G. M., March, ’91, 3:1); “ Climatic Notes made 
during a Voyage around South America” (J. S. G., Sept. and Oct., ’98, 
2: 241 and 297); “ A Winter Voyage through the Straits of Magellan ” 
(N. G. M., May, ’97, 8: 129); “ The First Landing on the Antarctic 
Continent ” (Cent. Mag., Jan., 96, 51:432); “ Magellan and the Pa 
cific ” (H. M., Aug., 90, 81: 357); Bates, “ A Naturalist on the River 
Amazon ” (Humboldt Library, New York, $1.00) ; Andrews, “ Brazil, 
Its Conditions and Prospects” (App., $1.50); Ford, “ Tropical America” 
(Scrib., $2.00) ; “ The Valley of the Amazon and its Development ” 
(J. S. G., Sept., 97, 1:193); “ The Argentine Capital” (H. M, 
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March, ’91, 82:491); “ Argentine Provincial Sketches” (H. M., Apr. 
’91, 82:781); “The Argentine People,” etc. (H. M., May, ’91, 82: 
863); “Patagonia” (N. G. M., Nov., ’97, 8:305); “ The Republic of 
Uruguay ” (H. M., May, 91, 82:906); “The Republic of Paraguay” 
(H. M., July, 91, 83:222); Rodway, “In the Guiana Wilds” (L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston, $1.25); Curtis, “ Venezuela” (H. B., $1.25); 
“ Venezuela: her government,” etc. (N. G. M., Feb., 96, 7:49); 
“ Glimpses of Venezuela and Guiana” (Cent. Mag., July ’96, 52: 
358); Whymper, “Travels amongst the Great Andes of the Equator ” 
(Scrib., $2.50); “Across the Andes” (H.M., Sept., ’90, 81:489); 
“The Ascent of Illimani” and “Climbing Mount Sorata” (H. M., 
Oct. and Nov., ’99, 99 : 657 and 863) ; “ The Road to Bolivia” (N. G. M., 
June and July, 1900, 11:209 and 264); “ A Journey in Ecuador” 
(N. G. M., July, 96, 7:238); Pratt, “ Pizarro: Conquest of Peru” 
E. P. C., $0.30) ; “Impressions of Peru” (H. M., Jan., ’91, 82: 253) ; 
Smith, “ Temperate Chile ” (McM., $3.50) ; “ The Climatic Control of 
Occupation in Chile ” (J. S. G., Dec., 97, 1:289); Articles on Chile 
(H. M., Oct. and Nov., ’90, 81:764 and 901); “ A Day in the Falk- 
land Islands” (J. S. G., Feb., ’98, 2:49). 

Europe. Lyde, “A Geography of Europe” (McM., $0.50); Coe, 
“ Modern Europe” (S. B. C., $0.60) ; Emerson, “ European Glimpses 
and Glances” (Cassell & Co., New York, $1.00); King, “ Northern 
Europe” (Lee & Shepard, Boston, $0.60); Davis, “The Rulers of the 
Mediterranean” (H. B., $1.25); “From the Black Forest to the Black 
Sea” (H. M., Feb. to Aug., ’92, Vols. 84 and 85); Lyde, “ A Geogra- 
phy of the British Isles” (McM., $0.60); Green, “ A Short Geography 
of the British Islands” (McM., $0.90) ; Davis, “Our English Cousins ” 
(H. B., $1.25) ; Pratt, “Stories of England” (E. P. C., $0.40); Geikie, 
“ The Scenery in Scotland” (McM., $3.50); Corbin, “Schoolboy Life 
in England” (H. B., $1.25); “The Temperature of the British Isles ” 
(J. S. G., Dec., ’98, 2:361); “The House of Commons,” ete. (H. M., 
Dec., 93, 88: 34); “ A General Election in England” (H. ., Sept., ’93, 
87: 489); “ London as seen by C. D. Gibson” (S. M., Feb.—June, ’97, 
Vol. 21); “The Geography of Greater London” (J. S. G., Feb., ’01, 
5:41); “The Best-governed City in the World” (H. M., June, ’90, 
81:99); “Notes on the Geography of Scotland” (J. S. G., May, ’98, 
2:161); “From Home to Throne in Belgium” (H. M., Apr.,’97, 94: 722); 
“Principal Cities of Holland” (Chaut. June, 98, 27:227); “Land 
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Wrested from the Sea” (Chaut., Aug. 95, 21: 597); “ The Picturesque 
Quality of Holland” (S. M., 2:160; 5:162; 10:621); Macdonald, “ Paris 
of the Parisians” (Lippincott, Philadelphia, $1.50); Davis, “ About 
Paris” (H. B., $1.25); “ Present Condition of France” (Chaut., Dec., 
98, 28 : 280); “Commerce and Manufactures of France” (Chaut., Aug., 
97, 25: 480); “The French Army” (H. M., Apr.,’91, 82: 653) ; Finck, 
“Spain and Morocco” (Scrib., $1.25) ; Stoddard, “Spanish Cities” 
(Scrib., $1.50) ; Stephens, “ Portugal” (Put., $1.50) ; Loring, “A 
Year in Portugal” (Put., $1.50); “ Up Gibraltar; to Tangier; into 
Spain” (Chaut., Aug.,’93, 17:515); Articles on Spanish Cities (Cos., 
May-Sept., 96, Vol. 21); Thomas, “ Sweden and the Swedes” (Rand, 
McNally & Co., Chicago, $3.75); Pratt, “ Legends of Norseland” (E. 
P. C., $0.40); “A Glacier Excursion in Norway” (Cos., Oct., ’97, 
23 :625); Stepniak, “The Russian Peasantry ” (H. B., $1.25); Stepniak, 
“Russia under the Tzars” (Scrib., $1.50); Greene, “ Army Life in 
Russia” (Scrib., $1.25) ; “ Baltic Russia” (H. M., July, 90, 81:295) ; 
“The Czar’s People” (H. M., June, 98, 97:3); “ Awakened Russia” 
(H. M., May, ’98, 96 :817); “ Finland ” etc. (H. M., Feb., 91, 82: 330; 
“The People of the Reindeer” (Laplanders) (Cent. Mag., Aug., ’99, 
58:582); Pratt, “Stories from Old Germany” (E. P. C., $0.40) ; 
“The Government of German Cities” (Cent. Mag., June, ’94, 48: 
296); “Some Impressions of Berlin” (Cos., Jan., 1900, 28:315); 
“Impressions of Berlin” (H. M., Aug., 90, 81:340); “Stuttgart” 
(H. M., Jan. and Feb., 98, 96:269 and 382); “The German Army 
of Today” (H. M., May, ’92, 84:869); “ German Universities” 
(Chaut., Aug., 96, 23:560); “ The German Royal Family” (Chaut., 
Sept., 96, 23: 668); ‘Articles on Germany (Chaut., Oct., ’94-Nov., ’95, 
Vols. 20-22); Lubbock, “ The Scenery of Switzerland” (McM., $1.50); 
“A Thousand Miles through the Alps” (S. M., June, ’96, 20:28); 
“Venice in Easter” (H. M., Apr., 95, 90:738); “Italian Gardens” 
(H. M., June and Aug., 93, 87: 165 and 393); “The Corso of Rome” 
(S. M., Oct., 91, 10:399); “St. Peter's * (Cent. Mag., July, 96, 52: 
323); “The Italian Army” (H. M., Aug., 92, 85: 419); Whitman, 
“ Austria” (Put., $1.50); “ Vienna as a Type City” (J. S. G., May, 
99, 4:175); “ The Tyroleans” (Cos., Sept., 98, 25:487); “The Ban- 
derium of Hungary” (S. M., Mar., 97, 21:267) ; “The Austro- 
Hungarian Army” (H. M., June, ’92, 85:50) ; “Austria” (J. S. Ga 
Dec., 98, 2:394); “Wheeling in Tyrolean Valleys” (Cent. Mag, 
2N 
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Apr., 797, 53:866); “Constantinople” (S. M., Dec., ’93-Jan., ’94, 
Vols. 14 and 15); “A Visit to Athens” (H. M., June, ’96, 93:3) ; 
“In the Wake of a War” (Greece) (H. M., Mar., ’98, 96: 548). 

Asia. Lyde, “A Geography of Asia” (McM., $0.50); Carpenter, 
“Asia” (A. B. C., $0.60) ; Smith, “Life in Asia” (S. B. C., $0.60) ; 
“Across Asia on a Bicycle” (Cent. Mag., May—Oct., ’94, Vol. 48) ; 
Series of articles on Southwest Asia and India (H. M., ’90, ’95-’95, 
Vols. 81, 87-91); Mathews, “New Testament Times in Palestine” 
(McM., $075); Douglas, “The Land where Jesus Christ lived” 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, $1.00); Curtis, “ Howadji in 
Syria” (H. B., $1.50); “The Holy Places of Islam” (H. M., Noy., 
92, 85: 813); “The Russo-Siberian Plain” (J. S. G., March, ’00, 4: 81); 
“A Winter Journey through Siberia” (Cent. Mag., Sept., 91, 42: 
643); Articles on Siberia (H. M., July and-Aug., 98, 97:240 and 
327); Lyall, “The Rise of the British Dominion in India” (Scrib., 
$1.50); Pratt, “Stories of India” (E. P. C., $0.40); Kipling, “The 
Jungle Books” (Cent., $1.50); Elephant and Tiger Hunting in India 
(H. M., July and Oct., 92, 85:290 and 706); “An American in 
Tibet” (Cent. Mag., Nov., ’90-March, ’91, Vol. 41); “Among the 
Farthest People” (Tibet) (Cos., Feb., 1900, 28:443); “Life in 
the Malay Peninsula” (Cent. Mag., Feb., ’93, 45: 577); Colquhoun, 
“Overland to China” (H. B., $3.00); Colquhoun, “China in Trans- 
formation” (H. B., $3.00); “The Crisis in China” (H. B.; $1.00); 
Little, “ Through the Yangtse Gorges ” (Scrib., $2.50) ; Ralph, “ Alone 
in China” (H. B., $2.00) ; Pratt, “Stories of China” (E. P. C., $0.40); 
“in the City of Canton” (Cent. Mag., Nov., 94, 49:59); “The Great 
Wall of China” (Cent. Mag., Jan., 93, 45: 327 and 332); Series of 
Articles on China (Cent. Mag., Aug.-Oct., ’99, Vol. 58); also (A. M,, 
June-Aug., 95, Vol. 91); Griffis, “Corea: The Hermit Nation” 
(Scrib., $2.50) ; “Korea and the Koreans” (N. G. M., 90, 2: 231); 
Norman, “The Real Japan” (Scrib., $1.50); Scidmore, “Jinrikisha 
Days in Japan” (H. B., $2.00); Bramhall, “ Wee Ones of Japan” 
(H. B., $1.00); Series of Articles on Japan (H. M., °94 and °95, 
Vols. 89 and 90); also (S. M., Apr.—June, '93, Vol. 13); also (S. AZ. ’90 
and ’91, Vols. 8 and 9); “Japanese Women” (H. M., Dec., 90, 82: 119); 
“An American Artist in Japan” (Cent. Mag., Sept., ’89, 38: 670). 

Africa. Lyde, “A Geography of Africa” (McM., $0.50); Stanley 
and others, “ Africa; Its Partition and Its Future” (Dodd, Mead & 
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Co., New York, $1.25); Badlam, “Views in Africa” (Ss. BC. 
$0.72); Annual Address of President Hubbard, “ Africa, Its Past and 
Future” (N. G. M., ’89, 1: 99); “ Africa since 1888” (N. G. M., May, 
96, 7: 157); Curtis, “Nile Notes of a Howadji” (H. B., $1.50); 
Edwards, “A Thousand Miles up the Nile” (G. Routledge & Sons, 
New York, $2.50) ; Rawlinson, “ The Story of Ancient Egypt ” (Put., 
$1.50); “The Egyptian Sudan and Its History” (J. S. G., Feb. ’99, 
3:41); “In Fascinating Cairo” (Cent. Mag., Oct., ’99, 58:811); 
“Climatic Control in the Desert” (J. S. G., Sept., 99, 4:255); «A 
Sahara Caravan” (S. M., March, ’93, 13: 315); “Cairo in 1890” (H. 
M., Oct., Nov., 91, 83: 651 and 828); “Peeps into Barbary” (H. M., 
Aug., 96, 93: 387); “Tripoli of Barbary” (S. M., Jan., 90, 7:37) ; 
“An Arab Féte in the Desert” (Cos., Apr., ’97, 22:665); Bryce, 
“Impressions of South Africa” (Cent., $3.50); Stanley, “Through 
South Africa” (Scrib., $1.00); Hillegas, “ Oom Paul’s People ” (App., 
$1.50); Bigelow, “ White Man’s Africa” (H. B., $2.50); Younghus- 
band, “South Africa of To-day” (McM., $2.00); “ Empire-building 
in South Africa” (Cos., March, ’96, 20:472); Drummond, “Tropi- 
eal Africa” (Scrib., $1.00); Stanley, “My Kalulu ” (Scrib., $1.50) ; 
Stanley, “My Dark Companions” (Scrib., $2.00); “The Pygmies 
of the Great African Forest” (S. M., Jan., ’91, 9:3); “Abyssinia” 
(N. G. M., March, 701, 12:89); “The Gold Coast, Ashanti and 
Kumassi” (N. G. M., Jan., 97, 8:1); “ Life among the Congo Say- 
ages ” (S. M., Feb., 90, 7: 135). 

Australia, etc. Davitt, “ Life and Progress in Australasia” (New 
Amsterdam Book Co., New York, $2.50); Pratt, “Stories of Aus- 
tralasia ” (E. P. C., $0.40); Kellogg, “ Australia and the Islands of 
the Sea” (S. B. C., $0.68); Ballou, “ Under the Southern Cross ” 
(H. M. C., $1.50); “The Australian Horseman” (H. M., July, ’99, 
99 : 257); “Convicts and Bushrangers in Australia” (Cos., May and 
June, 96, 21:91 and 173); “ New Zealand” (H. M., Aug., ’91, 83: 
327); Chalmers, “Pioneer Life and Work in New Guinea” (hy Ti, 
Revell & Co., New York, $1.50); Reeves, “ Brown Men and Women” 
(MeM., $3.50); “A Little Journey in Java” (H. M., May, ’94, 88: 
918); “Down to Java” (Cent. Maq., Aug., 97, 54:527); “ The Cli- 
mate of the Philippine Islands” (J. S. G., Dec., ’99, 3: 361); “The 
Samoan Islands” (N. G. M., Nov., 1900, 11: 417); “Samoa” (N. G, 
M., June, 1900, 10 : 207). 
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TABLES OF AREA, POPULATION, ETC. 


SIZE OF THE EARTH 


Length of the Earth’s Diameter The Earth’s Surface (square 
at the Equator ee es ais epens ; ( 196,940,000 
h of Equato iles 1905 otal area of oceans (square 
9 pam ae miles), 141,486,000 
Pacific 


Atlanuc 


Aruarctic 


93720000 | 30605000 


< 
SS 


Arctic %781000 


Fic. 436. 


Relative areas of oceans. The Antarctic includes the great southern sea sur- 
rounding the south pole. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, COLONIES, ETC. 


Area in Popula- Area in ee 
Square Miles tion Square Miles on 
North America, ’00.. .. ..8,843,070 108,500,000 | Haiti (Island), "97...---- 28,250 1,880,000 
. Honduras, °00 .....++..- 46,250 587,500 
Alaska, '00 .......... ..590,884 68,592 | Jamaica, "9S........+++- 4,200 745,104 
Bahama Islands, °01..... 5,450 58,735 | Mexico, °00...+....+.5- 767,005 18,545,462 
Bermuda Islands, 01....... 20 17.585 | Newfoundland, ’99...... 42,200 i 
British Honduras, °00....7,562 86,998 
Osriada, 01 .......065 8,658,946 5,369,666 | Nicaragua, *00..........49,200 500,000 
BE Chol, 00. vise viescsns 84 19,788 
Central America, °01...181,528 4,015,369 | St. John, "90...-. 60. essen 21 
Costa Rica, °99. ....+6. 22,996 809,688 | St. Thomas, °90 ......00eees 82 12,019 
OU DA, TOO. ieawcs nei canes 41,655 1,572,797 | Salvador, "01 .........00 7,225 1,006,848 
Greenland, °90.......-.500,000 10,516 
Guatemala, 00 ........- 48,290 1,574,340 | United States, See page after next. 
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Areain Popula- 
Square Miles tion 

South America, FEES t's as 7,681,420 41,200,000 
Argentina, °00.......1,113,849 4,794,149 
Bolivia, "00....+++.+--. 734,390 1,788,674 
Brazil, 92 ..c.esseees 3,209,878 18,000,000 
Chile, 00....-++-eee0+- 279, 901 8,128,095 
Colombia, *81......-..- 504, 133 8,878,600 
Ecuador, ’89.......+-+: 116,000 1,205, 600 
Falkland Ned OR. ia. .s 6,500 2,048 
Galapagos isas,, 30. ++ 2,400 400 
Guiana, British, 01... .109,000 288,170 
Guiana, Dutch, . 46,060 67,128 
Guiana, French, ’00..... 30,500 80,300 
Juan Formeees- Pete os yeas 36 

Paraguay, '99.. . «157,000 630,108 
Peru, °96.. we oe 00695, 738 4,609,999 
South Georgia Madani << 1,000 uninhabited 
Tobago, ’01.. wen eeeee nese 114 18,750 
Trinidad Isd., ’01........ 1,754 253,250 
Uruguay, ER "210 930,680 
Venezuela, 94. . aaias so << 593, 943 2,444,816 
Europe, 00....-.-- ++ --3,855,828 376,400,000 
Andorra, "9T...ccccseccacs 175 6,000 
Austria, ’00....-....---115,903 26, 150, 597 
Austria-Hungary, “00. . 264,204 46, 810, 981 
Balearic Isles, ’ i= 1,360 "306,926 
Belgium, 00......--.--+ “111/373 6,693,810 
British Empire, pee skh, 213 896,105,693 
British Isles, ’01.. 120,979 41,605,323 
Bulgaria, aE eas. « . 37,860 3,733,189 
Corsica, ’01 ‘ 3,3TT 276,829 
Crete, OL .....eeeeessees 3,326 309,253 
Denmark, ’01........--- 15,360 2,464,770 
England, ’01.....-..+++- 50,863 31,070,194 
Faroe Isds., 01....-+++-+5- 512 15,230 
Praneép Ol. onc deiccee- 204,092 38,641,333 
German Empire, ’00...208,830  .56,867,178 
Great Britain, ’01...... 88,094 36,998,178 
Greece, 96 ....-.s+eeee. 25,014 2,433,306 
Hebrides on! “ald Sarees 3,000 100,000 
Hungary, 700 Saco 125,039 19,092,292 
Iceland, ’90.....-.--+---39,756 10,927 
Ireland, ’01.... 32,583 4,456,546 
Italy, Gert. 3... - . sear ~ 82,449,754 
Liechtenstein, "9t . - 65 9,484 
Luxemburg, ’00.. .998 236,543 
Malte, OWhicts cisens +... 0 «96 183,679 
MOndOG, WOs ss cwecscccccsece 8 13,304 
Montenegro, ’01....--+.- 3,630 228,000 
Netherlands, ee 12,648 5,179,100 
Norway, ’00........+.-- 124,445 2,239,880 
Orkney Isds., We rec eve 05816 28,698 


Area in 
Square Miles 


Portugal, 00.060 ates ocae 
Prussia, “OO: avec oe en's 134,603 
Roumania, "99... .cs.2005 
Russia, ’97 
Russian Empire, ’97..8,660,395 


San Marino, "97 ..-...22..-28 
Sardinia, "OL .0:. gies 5 cles 


Scotland, *O1 ....e0-.+s+29, (8D 
Servis, OQesc. won cease 18,630 
Shetland Isds., ’01......... 551 
Sicily, °01.. 9,936 
Spain, OT wserceccecces 197,670 
Sweden, 700. cwvesscies ss 172,876 
Switzerland, ’01 ........15,976 
Turkey, 00.cesseccecees 65,752 


Turkish Seb s oa -1, an 982 
Wales, ’01. : .. 7,446 


Asia, with EastIndies, 00, 16,770,951 
Adon,:/01 2s veswansrtitoniees : 80 
Afghanistan, 01....... 215,400 
Arabia, 01 ..... ,000 
Baluchistan, ’01....... 134,000 
Bhutan, Olcsswisens etels 6,800 
Bokhara, ’01 ee eee o 92,000 
Burma, Ole. cereale 168,550 
Ceylon, ’01. eee ee. 20,338 
China proper), +01.. - 1,353, 350 


Chinese Kkmpire, ’01. 4, 234, 910 
Chinese Turkestan, ee -431,800 


Cyprus, ’01.... Vee 3,584 
Formosa, ’98... ia Weauiee’s 13,458 
French India, LO arees sass 196 
French Indo- China, 01. 256,096 
Badia, Ol vec crete b0 1,559,603 
Japan, "98 ic \Waiew thn eels 161,198 
Kiiva, OL 0c5 aie sedans 22, 320 
Korea, ’01. -. .82,000 
Manchuria, 01... Snr ee . 362, 810 
Mongolia, *01 «1,288,000 
Nepal, "01. ...-.seeeeee. 54,000 
Oman, OLsvitoetes es sss 82,000 
Palestine, "OL cea rawee vss 10,000 
Persia, 01... s0sssesees 628,000 
Portuguese Indies, ’01...7,458 
Russia in Asia, 97. 6,564, 178 


Russian Turkestan, 97, 409 434 
Siam, ’01. ccs ewweeeeves 244.000 
Siberia, "97.....-.- . -4,8383,496 


Straits Settlements, ’01..1,472 


Sungaria, 01 ...++--5+s 147,950 
Tibet, Olssdvceesoeneys 651,500 
Turkey in Asia, ’01..~.650,394 
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Popula- 
tion 


5,428,659 
84,472,509 
5,912,520 
106,264,136 
129,004,514 


9,587 
789,314 
4,472,108 
2,493,770 
28,185 


8,529,266 
18,089,500 
5,136,441 
3,315,448 
6,086,300 


40,440,957 
1,455,881 


877,000,000 


41,222 

4,000,000 

6,000,000. 
810,000 
200,000 


2,500,000 
9, 221, 161 
8, 516, 990 
83,000,000 
899,680,000 


580,000 
237,022 
2,640,309 
275,100 
17,999,850 


294,266,701 
46,453,249 
800,000 
816,000,000 


’ b 


2,000,000 
25,000,000 


300,000 
22,697,469 
4,888,183 
5,000,000 
5,727,090 


BT2,249 
600,000 
6,000,000 
17,545,300 
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Area in Popula- 

Square Miles tion 
Africa, '00.....-+++-+- 11,508,793 170,000,000 
pyekene 01. . . 150,000 8,500,000 
Algeria (Fr.), Gi 50 184,474 4, TTA, 042 
Asha ti (Br.), 91... eee ee 15,000 sR 418, 882 


British Central and 
South Africa, ’00 ....680,945 8,000,000 


British East A frica, 00. 1, 000, 000 6,620,000 
British Somaliland, ’91..68,000 240,000 

Canary Isds. (Sp.), ’97.. 2, 808 834,521 
Cape Colony (Br. )3 °01 27 6, TT5 2,350,000 
epee Isds. (Port. yoo 1430 147,424 
Egypt, ’97.----+0+e0:. 400,000 9,734,405 
Egyptian Sudan, 701....950,000 10,000,000 
Eritrea (Italy), *U1...... 88, 500 450,000 
French Sudan, ’01..... 354,000 2,860,000 
French Kongo, Oihen.-s.. 496,920 8,950,000 
French Somaliland, *01...8,640 80,000 
French Territory, ’01.3,684, 144 83,123,880 
Gambia (Br.), 97,-.---.-- 2, 700 50, 000 


German East Afr., ’01. 384, 180 8, 000, 000 
German Southwest Africa, 

1 hee Ss a ee eee 322,450 202,628 
German Territory, °01..931,460 14,200,000 


Gold Coast (Br.), ’01... 40,000 1,473,882 


Italian Somaliland. °93. 100, 000 400,000 
Kamerun (Ger.), ’01...191, 130 3,500,000 
Kongo State, ’°01....... 900,000 80,000,000 
Piberia, “Ol s..0- Ss... 14,360 1,068,000 
Madagascar (Fr.), 00. 227, st 2,244,872 
Madeira Islands, ’00.......5 150,528 
Mauritius (Br.), ’01....... 708 870,407 
Morocco, ’01.. -...--- 219,000 5,000,000 
Natal (Br.), ’00......... 29,200 "929, 970 
Niger Territories (Br.), 

il 1) Bets, Sey ee 4-500,000 25-40,000,000 
Orange River Col., *90. .48,3826 207,508 


Portuguese E. Afr., °01.301, 000 8,120,000 


STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Area in Popula- 

Square Miles tion, 1900 
AAPA c.s.eseeceese.. 52,250 1,828,697 
Ala roe ee ak Son ends 590,884 63,592 
APIZORA vod iy ns cee ce 118,020 122.931 
AYICGTGAS, 1056. veces se 58,850 1,811,564 
Caloris wee inks de usu 158,360 1,485,058 
OGIGPAUO ss a Same ae esas 108,925 589,700 
OCONnNRESCHONE 5 see se 4,990 908,355 
DGIAWATO.is Cass ke vce. 2,050 184,735 
District of Columbia........ 70 278,718 
BUOTIGRs ovesedievcceccer 58,680 528,542 


Area in 


Square Miles 


Portuguese Guinea, ’01...4,440 
Portuguese West Africa, 


10153 io owes pieee --»--484,800 
Reunion Island (Fr.), ’01...970 
St. Helena (Br.), ’01........ 47 
Sierra Leone (Br.), 01. ..4,000 
2 igonge Africa, °97....- 252,850 
TOgo, "OL. --eeeerseceeee 33,700 


Transvaal Colony, 98, -119,140 
Tripoli (Turk.), ’01....398, 738 
Tunis (Fr.), ’01......- .--51,000 
Zanzibar (Br.), ’01.....+..- 640 


Australia, ’i..-..- o 002,972,578 
New South Wales, °01..310,367 


Northern Territory, 01 — 
Queensland, ’01......- 668,497 
South Australia, °01...903,690 
Tasmania, 01 .......--- 26,215 
Victoria, °01.....--.---- 87,884 
Western Australia, ’01.975, 920 
East Indies and Larger Islands 
of Pacific. 

Borneo, °91 ...--+++e+: 809,343 
Celebes, 1) BERS ST 71,470 
Fiji Islands, ’97....----++ 8,045 
Hawaiian Islands, °00 ....6,449 
Java, 01 snus sess esemes 50,554 
Molucca Islands, *01..... 48,864 
New Caledonia, *01 ...... 7,700 
New Guinea, °01....... 275,829 
New Zealand, *01...... 104,471 
Philippine Islands, *00.114,356 
Samoa Islands, *01....... 1,079 
Solomon Islands, °01....16,300 
Sumatra, *01......... --161,612 


Area in 
Square Miles 
Georgia ...6 sseessensass 59,475 
Gia, 7OF. 4% Garhewa Waa. cus 180 
Haw aiian Islands.......- 6,449 
TABNG keds an cv shakes $4,800 
THN Vi x ass wes 5 Ss 56,650 
Ctl i MEE EES EEL ie ee 86,350 
Indian Territory ....... 31,400 
TOW ss 6s sek cnvaninccs tne 56,025 
KOGAN ia be SE Sen ends 82,080 
Kentucky ...+-.s+s-e0 40,400 


Popula- 
tion, 1900 


2, 147, 174 
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Area in Popula- Area in Popula- 
Square Miles tion, 1900 Square Miles tion’ 1900 
EE avec wcciececees 48,720 1,381,625 | Pennsylvania............ 45,215 6,302,115 
Ms. os cons cake 38, 694,466 | Philippine Islands, ’00..114,356 8,000,000 
Maryland ............... 12,210 1,190,050 | Porto Rico, 99 ........... 3,550 953,243 
Massachusetts...........- 8,315 2,805,346 | Rhode Island............. 1,250 428, 556 
POPC ote scacessces 58,915 2,420,982 | South Carolina.......... 80,570 1,840, 316 
jo A 83,365 1,751,394 | South Dakota ........... 17,650 401,570 
Mississippi ............ --46,810 1,551,270 | 'Tennessee............... 42:050 2,020,616 
1 ee 415 8,106,665 | Texas....... op AER 265,780 8,048,710 
MEME Sn soo usice vwews 146,080 pe as go) 55 3,750 
iC) |) ae ecieatt,OL0 -~ 1, 068, BOS: | U talc vage side cess ic sc 84,970 276,749 
jo eae . 110,700 42,885 | Vermont ccc < cece cscs secs 9,565 348,641 
New Hampshire........ «9,305 411,588 | Virginian ciaicsieic vin sccicees 42,450 1,854,184 
New Jersey.........200- 7,815 1,883,669 | Washington............. 69,180 518,103 
New Mexico............ 122,580 195,310 | West Virginia........... 24,780 958,800 
UM OIBEE a wins cocs celaieras 49,170 7,268,012 | Wisconsin.............0. 56,040 2, 069, 042 
North Carolina .......... 52,250 1,893,810 | Wyoming ............... 97,890 92,581 
North Dakota ......... .- 10,795 819,146 
Ce iiica ss 05 uecue 41,060 4,157,545 | United States, total...... 8,741,074 85,268,941 
SI 6 am sen cnscuans 89,030 398,245 | United States (without Alaska, 
he oc ersiniee aie 96, 0380 418,586 | Philippine Isds., etc.)...3,025,600 76,085,794 
TWENTY-FIVE LARGEST CITIES IN THE WORLD 
Population Population 
1. London, England, "Oba sacesae: 4,536,063 | 18. Moscow, Russia, ’97.........-.- 988,614 
Greater London, ’01...... . ..--6,580,616 | 14. Tienstin, China, °97..........2+ 950,000 
2. New York, U.S., ’00.........- 3,437,202 15, Peking, China, °98............ - 900,000 
3. Paris, France, 01..-...-.++-++-- 2,660,559 
4, Canton, China, ’97......--+++-. 2,500,000 | 16. Buenos Aires, Argentina, 700 ....821,291 
5. Berlin, Germany, ’00.........+. 1 $88 326 TC espan, China, ’97:. «..0.0 atest si 800,000 
18. Bombay, India, ak RRS Ooi 770,843 
6. Chicago, U.S., ’00............. 1,698,575 | 19. Glasgow, Scotland, 201 SeaSienaies 735,906 
7. Vienna, Austria-Hungary, 00..1, "674, 957 | 20. Hamburg, Germany, 100 setae 705,788 
8. Tokio, Japan, ’ BAS eee 440,121 
9. Philadelphia, U. s. Mil erereer 1 293,697 21. Hangchau, China, ’97..........--700,000 
10. St. Petersburg, Russia, 97....1,267,028 | 22. Liverpool England, 01. so eiseremieemte 684,947 
93. Fuchau, China, ’97....s..eees0s. 650, 
11. Constantinople, Turkey, ’01....1,136,000 | 24. Warsaw, Russia, "91 o's veeaemaiaees 638,209 
12. Calcutta, India, ’01............ 121, 25. St. Louis, U.S., '00......cssecece 575,288 
TWENTY-FIVE LARGEST CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1900 
Population Population 
t. New York, N.Y...cccc.-.000.. 3,487,202 | 14. Milwaukee, Wis.......++-++eee0- 285,315 
2. Chicago, 1: ee ee A, 698, 575 | 15. Washington, j PM OREO 278,718 
8. Philadelphia, Pa...........- éo~ ky 293, 697 7 
4, Nat age Moi. «gunna edacwees 1 a 
5. fot, MAGS. .cclav aru eewenay es. * 
BOR NMS SM ) LIBRARY 
bs sari aon oS ar ee a ns inneapolis, ae eh a 202, 7 
F Bema NLT pager | ME Providence, 'R.1.....-.-BLOaes, 
9. San Francisco, Cal.....s.065+-.-. 342,782 
10, Cincinnati, Ohio ...........4.... 825,902 Indianapolis, Ind.........++++++. 169,164 
nsas 238) + a 2 geo RES 163,752 
Peenbetebarg, Pa...sscs cccesesacs-. 821,616 Aco No “e:° +91 68,068 prsc= 0 
12. New Orleans, La...........+..-. 287,104 ve 3H) Gév ees esseeweswey z ; 
13, Detroit, Mich.......6..00.++++++285, 704 Denver, 9)? a ‘ y) I 


U 'D. Bie ca) 


ate 
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CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 2,000 OR MORE INHABITANTS © 
IN 1900; AND A FEW OTHERS, MOSTLY MENTIONED IN THE BOOK 


(Cuban cities listed here) 


Population 
Akron, Ohio. ....---esssessessererces 42,728 
Albany, N.Y.....--cececesccscrervees 94,151 
Albuquerque, N.M,....-.0+--s+-+ee8- 6,238 
Allegheny, Pa........-.eseerer-ees .-129, 896 
Allentown, Pa, ....... vl Wolke eis bale o 35, 416 
AONE AUER a, sos bans nccuies's's noe p'e's's 38,973 
Annapolis, MG cig se’ Bt wasp aeeeh™ 8,402 
Ashland: WAS. <+.0.-s+.ssccsesteune 13,074 
Atchison, KANN. sors = nclrlorn sinks eevee ee 1, 722 
AIMIT AG Bs is vs. 28.6 20's 6s oe > hivip Osmo a's 89,872 
Atlantic City, N. as ssa kote wae SSIs oats 27,838 
JETS Tg tas «IY Gis Ae Pe ere tae a ee 30, "345 
Augusta, RAGa ie dei oes ae ne ema rp seh 39,441 
Augusta, Me, ......s0.cecccwcecenscee 11,683 
FANIBUAN EOK, {6 0.0s o's)¢. cow ine'niclewsienlsias sie 22) 258 
Baltimore, Md............ ou ecupriales 508,957 
BANPOL AGS oo F 0. 2 oe tows soivven saree 21,850 
WSREDG IM Ol estas io asiio sae ees ieee es als 10, 477 
Baton TVODP Cs LR, i vce cu Ue, wwalewaslbin'es 11,269 
BayaGibys Mich): i. 6. os si since a clone 27, "628 
BayODNC, Nd: co. vce see oven cw soees 82, 722 
BINEHAMITON, NY « yi50's «c's vine apes oe 39,647 
Bring nam AIR, . sv.c06 seep te wom e's 38, 415 
DIRINMLOKENU ID) 2) oh ce Coos lv uae Paes Os eee 3, 319 
Boise, RSE ae) eR ck 5, 957 
Boston, NSE eS eS Geasons 560, 892 
Bridveport, Conn, 5.</vs.5- sanction soe 70,996 
IBLOCRLOM MASS: 2+ oe a nn Scone emekislese 40,063 
PMO ING cute lc See een aatense eee 852,387 
BPN COML A Vite. <osx kee ceomep ete. . «18,640 
Be LOT ONE aks digs sxe Us ween eae a OOS 30,470 
Osmibriggs, Maas... .... vs csesnccecnss 91,S86 
DMIBUGH CIN.) ccs css ines bRaaneees «15,985 
SURLIGO Mg ODIO Los oes at's ably nes ae COUN a's 30,667 
SIAFROMNCIEY, NOV, sins toe tilp eu he's Dew «2,100 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa...........0..+. +» 25,656 
SOHBPIORCONS PO s-. os sk vies cudinctan kes BO, 807 
Charieston, W.Va.........0500 cus oov 11,099 
OUGPIGGIG HIN AG..2 ak ete, tiene vb eres «18,091 
Chattanooga,:Tenn. ..............05 32,490 
CHEINUA SIM OER, + « (euses ctp as vaneces - 34,072 
Chester, 1 de a ee Bis cay Ge Sree ie Oe 33,988 
Cheyenne, WEPOy vie av nsch sue en +0 014,087 
WOMICAPO, UN, isa dsb oec ene nvsw yer seeds OO8,0t0 
Cincinnati, 1 ee eNivasws@awes 325,902 
Cleveland, Ohio..........seceeeeenes 881,768 
Colorado es OOlO. vine san taeean'ek 21,085 
Columbia, S$ Ged see eee ePowee een «421,108 
Columbus, ae seve desseus oiéveee oe ee 614 


Columbus, Ohio Sect eee tone sree ee 4125,560 


Population 
Concord, Nl HH? sees. se ccveceserres «19,632 
Council Bluffs, lowa ......++--2+-+++. 25,802 
pewter 2 KY; iow caee a seenie ting ee - 42, 938 
ple Urvek ve Meee Slee Oe caer 10,147 
Datins TOR toes satce obese cores ceeee 42,638 
Danville, WEP tow as ie sinew dpwit es pone ee 16, 520 
Davenport, lowa...-.--+--++--0+-ee0- 85,254 
Dayton, Ohio .....--.--e0-ceseeeeesss 85,333 
Denver, Colo..........- ov sever eeeeee 133,859 
Des Moines, lows. . .. 202. ccsiveccs'errr 62,139 
Detroit, Mich. 203. .s 300 s> oer eos  - 285,704 
Dover, Del): 20. cee cnn sscosspe rs ccme 8,329 
Dubuque, IGWB sis. b 000 ivnns teen -36,297 
Duluth Minny coke: oss vss = eee eee -52,969 
Durham, NGOs ks t wk osbntnatce ee eee 6, 679 
Easton, ll OR RAE ROE GB 5S. +00 D0, 238 
Rast St; Bouts, Dl... o.oo : 
Blizabeth: NJ >. p> >scevra es ooeeeee 52,130 
Elmira, NER hase p> cc tuys cou 35,672 
El Paso; Texk.: fi cass sos wee pan ewerne 15, 906 
by Cy See tees ca 52, 733 
Evansville, Ind, «02.55.» <..0.<..seueee 59,007 
Fall: River Mass; /.. +. ~0-s..tssssener 104,863 
Fitchburg, Mass. ... 2s. -..i0os-ssbee 31, 531 
Fort Wayne, Ind........-.2.0---see0 45, 115 
Fort Worth, Tek, =. <.s.ss-sspeess eee 26,688 
Frankfort, Koy. -\..05 --s .0s..skeabss -»» 9,487 
Galveston, TOE. .~. vicps-sse0 os cssub hee 837,789 
Gloucester, Mase... .....805 es acebe ee 26,121 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ........-.++.+- - -87,565 
Greenville; BiG) cp wc vuek os Senne eee + »-11,860 
GuthMid, Okecs Cocks oss oxen cess eneee 0,006 
Hoerrisbur, Pa, «5 ...5.0. os banca see - 50,167 
Hartford, Gonni. ce sacesebsaee teske 79,850 
Havana, Cuba, '99........seceseee +e .230,981 
Haverhill, Mags... .....s.cscewwue stuns 87,175 
Helena, Monts sox. 2. ctns cs wees en ee 10,770 
Hoboken, Nody 3. ose cscs avecsensewes - 59,364 
Holyoke, Mase. oc. 6 i086 60s 000 0edd, 112 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands........ + 39,306 
Houston, "Tex. i... ccc... ste ctytans 44,633 
Indianapolis, Tadeo. kk Seeeen’ . 169. 164 
Jackson, MiGh. \o.sc. cece vias ween 25,180 
Jackson, Miss. ..........000 Pr ree y 7,816 
Jacksonville, Fla.....-..... oe eecusve BO aae 
Jefferson City, Mo. .cesserssecvece -. 9,564 
Jersey City, Nid. is icricoasveccveuns 206,483 
TOHHSIOWN, PA vive cnc ctecesucepass » 85,936 
Joliet, Ts vcecsscees sesaveyeteuske +e. 29,858 


Joplin, MO, .ccccccccccccces eeccccee cenG, 
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Population 

mente MIBREG, «0.500 csuupes ney ss: 1,864 
MMMENE DTA. .« «x's ond tuna ye cans 51, 418 
MMrneM GROW. MO. ..c0'sscacaceicusee . 163; 152 
WOR BR assis cst aneenane css 17,114 
Knoxville, Penn... <'s'< sands Casas as 32, 637 
Dam Oronse, Wis. 2... 0.0 cece eo cs 90. 98,895 
MMMMOIORS BS... 5. ce tenn gegen dicsics's 41,459 
PIR MIEN... . ..- ap cenegarthes sie: 16, 485 
Wevepanes-- Mans... . os. ccsacacactnes 62,559 
emermie COO... .... .s 0 cnnaesdies eens 12,455 
ewminiay. MO. ...' «00 cegsvemetess «6s 23,761 
Lexington, ees <0. a scattaemaeeaton™s <5 26,369 
PPMMITES ORS, (<5 «:s.s « 5,9. « deaeigtttatatensioe ix 40,169 
Little Rock, WIG,” «3.5 6)ay Calataaneasen tere. 38,307 
Los Angeles, 3 er ey cee 102, 479 
Weemeeetee Te Vio. . «<5 + cqaneees ss ac 204,731 
Pawel Mass. <......-v.acscss <Ppeeee 94,969 
Lynchburg, aio. cuca ener mee es 18,891 
EP OEORE «<0. 503 3 cx aiveeute eas: 68,513 
Oo CORR Poi) pace 19,164 
MRC MORSE. 5.2’: 0's aia arecem elearaiees 6 6a s 33,664 
MEMOS COR, NT. 3: <.. <care's ns uve o< esos 56,987 
Manila, Philippinks, NOIR, /arvotag wits ss 350,000 
Marquette, IVRTO@ EY. Ss). Cieneenen te orate 10,058 
Matanzas, Cuba, '99.....ccccsee ees nee 45,282 
MEO GORDON, PG; «<0. <a declecaiara vee. - 34,227 
Memphis. Tenn. . 0 .-scenesent tee 102,320 
Matiwatkee, Wis... ... 0. wsvscesencce 285, 315 
Minneapolis, Minn. ............-..+. 202 718 
TAM. oasis «sc sce ninaemipeede's vs 38,469 
Meanmmomery, Ala. \. 0. icccueuseece vais 80,346 
MUCMRIDGUOR. V by... 6) c cdc quematendeiveiees 6,266 
OMREGING LONT.. «cs 0.0.0. cinelaaisase Haloice’s.« 80,865 
OMEN SING G0 5 0. 10° 0's s.c sn stnaighherw es tae 246,070 
New Bedford, Mass.......--+.+--00 62,442 
New Britain, Conn. ......... Br aliens 25,998 
DIMMCRSEG, PA, 5-0 ocuavcanserntaeeaes 28, 339 
New Haven, Conn. «200 .s.cvdeeccse. 108, 027 
Plow Oridans, La. . 063.0 veucdewhen ete 287,104 
Newport, Ky. ........--- OR ae eee 28,301 
PMNERGTE NEGA, «55 cucig needa sang eee 33,587 
Trew SOG, NY uc. os cscosednneces 8,437,202 
Norfolk, Va. .....-- A ciety a Cer yee 46,624 
SOMME. 6. .s <sacnactaebenrives 66,960 
Ogden, Utah............4.. pieced: £16,313 
Cree OR, ooo s Js verabetacsae oo+10,087 
Olympia, MS 3 =... sa aa CW oe « 4,082 
CREM OINGDs 6/06 oan s/s Seni aweRers vo. 102,555 
GRARGEH WAS. 055. oe dco ademveee ze 28, 284 
Passaic, ae evans ete 27, TT 
Paterson, N.J..... Pe Tt re eTe ye 105,171 
Pawtucket, R.I. cae UN eOde dee ve 39,231 
MMOMDR Gs o's 0) « Av caisicn oaumia es 6« ++ .06, 100 
Philadelphia, pees coatnnvaresssel, 208,697 
MIR, oicecr0 5h caunseapnsir ss 5,544 
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Population 
PIGUET Phils tien s.x.0'0 5 0 os’ s:n a's acon 2,306 
PUTB DOGG ORM) «sis oe oss a0 ce cee ee 821 616 
PIpiiO Gn DEGAS. - oo. ss s/s sce aomte oes a6 9 562 
POPURNA SING. oa us sss 50s 00s abet aaa 50, 145 
Por tland, SR ea o's vine p maaan . 90, 426 
Poneo,-Férto Rico, °99.....sceccadek 27,952 
Providence, Feria chs sic se cs eee 175,597 
Pueblo, Wal: 28,157 
Quincy, BE ats Sivicse's sok. eke .36, 252 
GCN OVER cts tae 5 ss «5 sacks peo 29) 102 
RSG SING Os ditic sce os. es ev sineine «. ++ 13,648 
TRO QAI OY Bi a ails e's = 4ic > « v'ste'e.p bie pate 78,961 
RIGHIRONG ALY Bina») «5 «>, -+s'e's setae 85,050 
Roanoke, PS EEE p= 21,445 
Rochester, JS ARBRE IP eietolse cs oo 162,608 
RROGRIOVO I aereaista’s « - «04's santa eetaeaee 81,051 
Rutland, «a RE 8 11499 
Sacramento, CB cra ic'e’w:e S\a:ip nies Weta 29,282 
Saginaw, MBO iiss, «sa n2kc see 42) 345 
St lasen ho MO ns .\.0):.-)s: «'¢ itera 102; 979 
Be. Homisn Mosinee o<sne Cpa 575,238 
St Pau Minn coy. s.iso.. 3 0s tie ane shalersils 163, 065 
Salem, Meats occ... ss. 6.0 35, 956 
Salem, QO rae asta a's 5 eig'e nin sehr eareeee H 4,258 
Salt Lake CON ead Of Cs MARR p a fee er 58, 531 
San SMlome ng Tex. os ./h0 ec vas saree + «08,821 
San, Hrancisco, Cal... .\. semana .842,782 
San Juan, Porto Rico,.’99...-...65... 82,048 
Saris EON Me aie. ic sss 5.6 sm weinioRnaielS 5,603 
Santiago, Cuba, 799... 0... . se eee se 45, 478 
Savane Gay ios isic).-. cos cic wc nee enen +e 04,244 
Schenectady, NY ../5 <> 5... siesta 31,682 
SCRAMEOM SACO iste o o'e.0's a" sialsngeneerent 102,026 
Seattle Washoe sci. oc. +t somone --80,671 
SIOUKCTT LOWS): oi.0: ci «soo vraleharereen 83,111 
SiotieeBWNB AS Discs). ss deme St erste 10,266 
DICK MAGS Kacy ss sie .'ss 5 + siete eeenmmeae 1,896 
SOMERVING MASS < <..s\0:0' ois pute oho 61,643 
SOUPDAMOMMINGs i. s ss:<7s «<0 ojo eeen 35, 999 
Sonth Omaha, INGBS< 3~.\:. a Seen se 26, 001 
Spokane, Wash. ............e0+c++0++86,848 
Springneld ys, 6 ss 6. os keine Nain 84,159 
Springicld.-Mass, ....... 56 cvsweweeye 62,059 
Spritgheld, Ohio. ils... 00.3 eeees 38,253 
Superior, Reem rs: -+81,091 
Syracuse, Ni Y.........scscevsenvave 108,374 
TP ACOIRs WW BU ist s.i0- + evah 6 eve emnne 87, 714 
"THIGHANSCG, OP 1Avis ccs ssc ss oe ceald Gene yy P 981 
TAUNTON MASE) code. cress vs cup eee bers 31, 036 
Terre Haute, 15 + (0 Ca Rae A ete éeae 36, 673 
TORU ORIG ce ise ce eso saseneus +». 181,822 
PopekagmGiipewe ie... 5. sev neue ean 33, 608 
PPSDEOT, NU esto ccna cow shs naewes vee Wy 307 
Troy, N. Y. CEN OPEEPPCE CI ..60, 651 
Tucson, AMZ, sce seccseeessesests ood 7,581 
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Population Population 
ipa Ns X. % cose Pace ee awh ciTos core he 56,383 | Williamsport, Pa..... +++. 04 ee e+++ ++ +428, 757 
Virginia ‘City NOV ..52 scinssp corecdubes 2,695 ; Wilmington, Del.......... pn Soe 76,508 
Wesminrtomn?D. Ov stccevenas pects ves 218,718 | Woonsccket, B.L.s.5sccteccncapeeeeee ,204 
Wsterbury, Cont; srca ese cscs «>>. 02 45,559 | Worcester, Mass....... ee ee 118,421 
GOT. “Wo Vibes sob sac snncap cvews 88,878 
pe Sears. NN; Wiogerer cae ree cater oe as 
WOKS "KON ic cca bane deny ph. s ees c's 24, 1 eae of TS eh I Ie ee & 
Wilkes Barre, PE. bidsesss ccs ceweres cs 51,721 Youngstown, ONG cs peecacs nee cy 44,885 
, 
FOREIGN CITIES MENTIONED IN THE TEXT 
Population Population 
Aachen, Germany, ’00............... 735,235 | Bordeaux, France, ’01............... 257,471 
Abbeokuta, Niger Terr., ’97......... 150,000 | Bradford, England, ’01.............. 279,809 
Aberdeen, Scotland, ’01............. 143,722 | Bremen, Germany, '00......-....... 163,418 
Adelaide, Australia, 01 ............. 160,691 | Breslau, Germany, ’00.............. 422,738 
ICES TRY CS RT BE tes SO 9 aay eae eee 41,910:| Brindisl, Italy, 97). %5..0 .cienee-eeysesss 14,000 
Adiz Abeba, eure ON ices ee hate 10,000 a areig mine OL Svcs seep es 119,428 
Rigtece Mgarta Oy ch)... 010k Reatiel, Bagiye, Wee eee 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, ’00....... 520,602 | Bucharest, Roumania, ’00........... 282,071 
Antwerp, Belgium, ’00.............. 285,600 | Budapest, Austria-Hungary, ’00..... 732,322 
Archangel, Russia, "97 ............-.. 17,802 | Buenos Aires, Argentina, '00........ 821,291 
Fm fae) toe Shan eae pe soot tem ae es RE Pn = Ti Oss 
: ig) AVRP a ea 4,2 2 Sao: ie ee 5 9 Fhe weer ewecceeeevecesss i > 
Athens, Greece, °96.....-........... 111,486 | Caleuttay India, "01........ 0... ee. 1,121,664 
Auckland, New Zealand, *01 ......... $4,218 | Callin S Peru, "01... cugeccs tenceaes 16,000 
Bagdad, Turkey in Asia, ’00......... 145,000 | Cambridge, England, °91............. 36,988 
Bahia, Brazil, °00.......+.... 0000000. 174,412 | Canton, China, °97,.°....2..seeece, 2,500,000 
Baku, Russia, 97... arae ostnconee sens 112,253 | Cape Town, Cape Colony, ’91......... 51,251 
Ballarat, Australia, °99 -...-...6...00. 46,410 | Caracas, Venezuela, °94............... 72,429 
Bangkok, Siam, '96.................. 250,000 | Cardiff, Wales, 'O1.............00000e 164,420 
ei Goorkiy ieee ot reer pertavone, Colombia, °86............. 20,000 
Basel, Switzerland, "OL. ...-....2.../111009 | Gates Tale nd eer p88 
rsh Jaya, ‘97 SOG et 115,567 | Cayenne, French Guiana, °97...... ..12'351 
olfast, Ireland, ’01..........se0se0. 348,876 | Cettinge, Montenegro, '97............. 2,920 
“e-htel aa lae ig Poteet eee ees salaue Spe tag dete Des ny exes 206,584 
‘ inc alate eg a SS ; Chengtu, China, 96. ........ 6.0.0... 
Bendigo, Australia, "97............... 43,112 | Christchurch, New Zealand, ’01.......17.588 
bullae Somaliland, *97 ......... 30,000 | Christiania, Norway, "98 ............ .’ 
ergen, Norway, 'O1..............445 (2,251 | Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, °91........ 11,686 
erage A neha Golo Gareea thats eaten a 7 
Bethany, Holy ie a ee pa 1,105 Dostaatinen! Parken ee ak eee 
’ veveel, ple, Turkey, °01........ 1,125,000 
rere tA Land, ’97..........4. 5,000 | Copenhagen, Denmark, *01.......... 878,235 
p SPAIN, OT cece cece sesensesceas 74,093 | Cordoba, Argentina, °01.............. 50,000 
Birmingham, England, °01 .......... 5 ’ 
Bloemfontein, South Africa, ’90....... 8.370 Gok ee bie Si od = yyy 57,818 
Bogota, Colombia, '86.... Sevciee 190,000 | Cums, Pera, 98... he ees enn 
wiogna, Italy, "OL weve cecaecciiviis 152,009 Damascus, Turkey in ‘Asia, °00.....01 . 
( , Turkey in Asia, °00...... 140. 
DOmbay, ANGI: OL ss eiciene ive dak ck 770,843 | Danzig, Germany, 00... = phakeckiras 40,589 


a. | 


a 


Bae ey | 
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Population 

Dawson, Canada, "01...........--.++++ 9,142 
Delhi, India, 01 ...... Eeekelnngess se 208,385 
Dover, England, "Ob... .....2.5.00 5005 33,418 
Dresden, Germany, 00 ............. 395,349 
Dublin, roland, "Gi<<.0.-¢.ccce esse. 286,328 
Dundee, Scotland, *01............... 160,871 
Dunedin, New Zealand, ’01........... 24,879 
Praehan. Natal OMe ccicc cos. ccc cscs. 48,410 
Edinburgh, Scotland, ’01............ 316,479 
Elberfeld, Germany, ’09.........-... 156,937 
Essen, Germany, '00............-... 118,863 
Fachau, China, °98...............00. 400,000 
Flume, Austria-Hungary, ’00......... 38,955 
Wem, Morocco, 80 ove cece nce. nce ce 140,000 
Florence, Italy, OL... 12.02.20 ce cane 204,950 
Frankfort, Germany, 00 ............ 288,489 
Fredericton, Canada, ’01............+0- Tite 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, ’91.......... 30,033 
Wuchau, Chink, ficiceccscecec cn cece 650,000 
Geneva, Switzerland, "01 ............ 105,139 
Gamian, Haly, O8s is dace cece cece cece 234,800 
Georgetown, British Guiana, ’01...... 53,176 
Ghent, Belgium, ’00 ............-.4+ 160,949 
Gibraltar, Spanish Pen., 00 .......... 27,460 
Glasgow, Scotland, ’01.............. 735,906 
Gothenburg, Sweden, ’00............ 130,619 
Grenada, Spain, "9T .... 2.2 ee eves 75,054 
Grimsby, England, ’01........-.....- 63,188 
Guatemala, Guatemala, ’93........... 72,102 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, ’98........-..-+- 50,000 
Hague, The, Netherlands, '00......-. 212,211 
Halifax, Canada, °00......-+2+-.2- +00 40,787 
Halle, Germany, ’00.....--.---+-+++- 156,611 
Hamburg, Germany, ’00..........-- 705,738 
Hamilton, Canada, ’01........--..-+++- 52,550 
Hammerfest, Norway, ’91.....-.-..--. 2,239 
Hangchau, China, 97 ......+++-+-- +- 700,000 
- Hankau, China, ’97 ..........+-.---- 800,000 
Hanover, Germany, ’00 ........----- 235,666 
Havre, France, 01......-+-+++++-++- 129,014 
Hebron, Holy Land, ’97......-----+++- 10,000 
Helsingfors, Russia, ’96.......--+.---- 17,484 
Hobart, Tasmania, ’01 .......----.++- 24,654 
Hongkong, China, ’01....-...-...--- 297,212 
Hue, French Ind. China, "97 ....-.---- 30,000 
Hull, England, ’01..... Rneiisevasess 240,618 
Hyderabad, India, 01 .....--.- evanws 446,291 
Iquique, Chile, 00... ..--.+- eee ee eee 42,440 
Irkutsk. Siberia, "96.6.6... -esececees 51,434 
Jerusalem, Holy Land, ’01...-----.-- 42,000 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, 96 ....... 102,078 
Joppa, Hol Ge GE esc d eas cssctes 23,000 
Kabul, Afghanistan, ’97......-.----.- 70,000 
Khartum, tian Sudan, ’98....... 25,000 
Khelat, Baluchistan, 97 ....--.-..---+ 14,000 
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Population 
Mee mania, “OT; ..sccestinnasnas on. - 247,432 
Kimberley, Cape Colony, ’91.......... 28,718 
Kingston, Jamaica, QL. vac. esos ..20ee 46,542 
Melota danan, '9S..-..sseepedseees ass 353,189 
Krefeld, Germany, ’00............0. 106,928 
mourmenat Ashantt, "OT. foes cass cass. 18,000 
La Guaira, Venezuela, ’97............. 8,000 
Baran polivia, 00. cceceenncnaeese se 57,000 
ParPints, Argenting, “Olina. wae sess. 61,000 
amas LiDet, OT wo sepseeeaekasees sos 25,000 
Reedeeenegland, "98s<icciecacsce sees. 428,958 
Bemhorn, italy, ‘00 ..csseceecsectseeee 98,505 
Leicester, England, '01.............. 211,574 
Leipzig, Germany, OO eee e ha 455,089 
Meta -pcotiand, "01... oc. tnusa deve css ss 16,667 
Libreville, French Kongo, ’97.......... 3,000 
Biewe. Belgium, 00%. ee ccs xs0e'ss%'s 173,708 
Pile Rrance, "01. cccec cine eccas sicces 215,431 
ima. Peru; 91... iccaceeeGticee ss = 103,956 
Limoges, France, *01.....26....c0eeee 83,569 
Bisbon, Portugal, 00vcss-scececs ss <- 357,000 
Liverpool, England, ’01.............. 684,947 
Loanda, Port. W. Africa, *97 ......... 14,000 
ects SUSI, OT van a eataersicinieeis «00's 815,209 
London, Canada, ’01......-.++--++-e0s 37,983 
London, England, ’01............. 4,536,063 
London, Greater, ’01.......-.--.+s. 6,580,616 
Louren¢go Marquez, Port. E. Af., ’00...6,630 
Lucerne, Switzerland, ’01............. 29,633 
Lucknow, India, ’01......00s-.2s eee 263,951 
ae, France, °96...-servesescscoses 453,145 
Madras, India, ’01....-+ Reranatets oxidise 509,397 
Madrid, Spain, ’97..-...--++eeeeeeeee 512,150 
Magdeburg, Germany, ’00...-..----- 229,663 
Malaga, Spain, ’97...-.++e+eeeeeeeee «125,579 
Mandos, Brazil, °98....-.+-eoeeseeeeee 20,000 
Manchester, England, ’97.......+---- 543,969 
Mandalay, Burma, ’01......++.+++-+- 182,498 
Marseille, France, ’01....+-+-++-++++- 494,769 
Maskat, Oman, ’97..--+--+-+eeereeeee 40,000 
Mecca, Turkey, ’01......s00-+eeeeeees 60,000 
Melbourne, Australia, ’01......-.---- 493,956 
Messina, Italy, *O1......+++-++ee++e- 149,823 
Metz, Germany, ’00. Go giiee Jiwtiee vse 0305, 402 
Mexico City, Mexico, ’95....-.-.---- 344,377 
Milan, Italy, °01......++.eeeeeeeeeees 491,460 
Mocha, Turkey in Asia, "9T.....-----+- 5,000 
Mombasa, Br. E. Africa, ’01.....-.--- 27,000 
Monrovia, Liberia, "97. ..-----+++++++-- 5,000 
Montevideo, Uruguay, '97...-------- 249,251 
Montreal, Canada, ’01 .------+++++++: 266,826 
Morocco, Morocco, ’97.-----++-++- ...-50,000 
Moscow, Russia, 97. ..-- +--+ sere sees 988,614 
Munich, Germany, ’00....---.+++--+- 499,959 
Nagoya, Japan, '98.+--+++-seeeeeeees 244,145 
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Population 
ig So Ttalys (01. coiccec sass oneewe 563,731 
Nazareth, oly Land, °97..-ccscsvecves 7,500 
Newcastle, England, ’01........+-++-+» 214,803 
Nice, France, ’01........---+++eeeee 125,099 
Nijni Novgorod, Russia, '97....------ 95,124 
Nottingham, England, ak ie renee Beet 239,753 
Nuremberg, Germany, ’00..........- 261,022 
Odessa, Russia, ’97......--..--++++s- 405,041 
Oporto, Portugal, Maes oe <a eee ae 172,421 
Osaka, Japan, '98.......--.+--esreee 821,235 
Ottawa, Canada, °01.........0---ecces 59,902 
Oxford, eee, Aye REI ee - 49,413 
Palermo, ji ee Sr ee er 810,352 
Panama, Pla 2BB ie .as sae Bewaes 30,000 
Para. Brazile 208s ae 21, onin's'c nis oe els aee 65,000 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, ’99....... 81,427 
Paris; Wranee, 701: i -. 6.0... ebiwes 2,660,559 
Peking, China, "98 . 0. ..5-. .. sc ss eee 900,000 
Pernambuco, Brazil, °90.........-+-- 111,556 
Perth, West Australia, "OT ccc Ope wege 36,199 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, ’01.......... 28,500 
Piraeus, Greece, ’96.......--e.ccecere 2,169 
Pisa, Italy, 1) bees <6 SN aaa est 61,279 
Port Arthur, Russia in Asia..........-...-. 
Port au Prince, Haiti, ’97............. 60,000 
Port Said, Egypt, ’97......--.-+ssssee- 42.095 
Portsmouth od "Dlte aise ae bebe 189,160 
Posen, Germany, TOD hws ees see ee 117,014 
Potsdam, Germany, ’00....-....+-a0- 59,814 
Prague, ‘Austria-Hungary, 00. <eeoe 201, :589 
Pretoria, Transvaal, °96..........-.. 10,000 
Pueblo, "Mexico, eee 91,917 
Quebec, Canada, °01..........-see eee 68, 
Queenstown, Ireland, ’91.............. 9,082 
Quito, Ecuador, ’97.......-..-seeceee 80,000 
Rangoon, Burma, *01.. ee - 282,326 
Reims, France, Sy RS ae a: 107,778 
Riga; Ruane, 200 science. ste nneeanes 282,948 
Rio de J aneiro, Brawl "O0.cdcses 208 522,651 
Rome, Italy, O1..... 2.0. seecvececes 463,000 
Rosario, Argentina, ’01.............. 112,461 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, °01......... 882,185 
Roubaix, France, Dias sis ss SNEN ANG 124,660 
Rouen, France, 'O1............cesees 115,914 
St. Etienne, France, ’01............. 146,671 
St. J ohn, Oanadé, 701... . sis essseenes 40,711 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, °99........ 29,007 
St. Petersburg, Russia, Tas ee: 1,267,028 
Samarkand, Russian Turkestan, 97. -54,900 
3an Luis Potosi, Mexico, '95....:..... 69,676 
San Salvador, Salvador, °01........... 59,540 
Bantiazo, Chilo, "00... 60... cid eee cue 291,725 
Santos, Brazil, '9T.. osc oven ceceiees o0d0000 


Sfio Paulo, Brazil, '92.........cce00e. 
Seoul, Korea, 01 ... eee cece eevee s 00 198,082 
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Population 
Seville, Spain, ’97.......-- co reeseces 146,205 
Sévres, France, a ea winn es eve aetepee 6, 
Shanghai, China, °00 ...-.--+-ecsrree 620,000 
Sheffield, England, ’01 .......-----«. 880,717 
Siangtan, China, °98.........--- «+ - 1,000,000 
Singanfu, China, ’98 ........-..--.+. 600,000 
Singapore, Straits Settlements, °01...228,555 
Smyrna, iaicaipg 3S ee 200,000 
Sofia, Bulgaria, 7005 see. cass: =~ sores 67,920 
Southampton, England, 1) Ses 104,911 
Stettin, Germany, ’00 ............... 210,680 
Stockholm, Sweden, °00............. 300,624 
Strassburg, Germany, ’00........... 150,268 
Stuttgart, Germany, ’00............. 176,318 
Suchau, China, °00.. oi 5--2.0--vcn 55s 500,000 
Sucre, Bolivia, '00 <<s<--0.cescscevous 20.900 
Suez, Egypt, "82 cerns sc ces b> eee t ee 10,919 
Swansea, Wales, ?OL.....s05+esence snes 94,514 
Sydney, "Australia, ‘Oe ot se=aa eee ee 451,000 
2 pe Le cag Madagascar, Ly eee t! 90,000 
Tangier, Morocco, ’89............-..- 80,000 
Tashkend, Russian Turkestan, °97... 156, 414 
Teheran, Persia, | (ay Si Sas yt ot 210.000 
Tiberias, Holy Land, re ee ar | 8.000 
Tientein, Obinm, °07:.....+~......+.. 950,000 
Tiflis, Russia, *97 ....-..-.... Sac cten 160,645 
Timbukto, Sudan, °97................ 20,000 
Tokio, Japan, "O08... 0v02 .s02 sees 1,440,121 
Toronto, Gamage, 201 cess oi ssn cece 207,971 
Trebizond, Turkey in Ania: "OT... 5. Sa 85,000 
Trieste, Austria-Hungary, °00 ....... 134,148 
Tripoli, ‘Tripoli, °85°.~..s <2... +32. ee 80,000 
Tunis, tart Norway, LOD, Gane Kien Ol ie 88,180 
Tunis, Tunts, 00 ...05..- sexs es.baee 170,000 
Turin, Italy, SOL Neobes bes oe ted 335,689 
Upernivik, Greenland, ’70............... 700 
Valencia, Spain, "97 ........ 2.2.0. 7 
Valparaiso, Chile, °00................ 185,674 
Vancouver, Canada, +‘) Cae res +--+ - 26,196 
Venice, Italy, °0 eLRANG En Seow ea the te 151,841 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, °95. .............. 88,998 
Verseilles, France, '01................ 54,081 
Victoria,-Canaiiag O05 v4). ois i x.an ey 20,821 
Vienna, Austria-Hungary, °00..... 1,674,957 
Vladivostok, Siberia, °96 ............. 43,843 
Warsaw, Russia, “O%cixn. vc sis ces ccnk 688,209 
Wellington, New Zealand, °01 . +. 4, 
West Ham, England, 5) FA re eae 267,808 
Winnipeg, 6 ry, Me” | eC yeen 42,336 
Wuchang, China, ’98................ 800,000 
Yarmouth, Canada, °01................ 6,480 
Yokoba, Niger Terr., "9T............. , 
Yokohama, Japan, '98 .............. 198,762 
Zanzibar (British), 9T..............05 80,000 


Zurich, Switzerland, 01........ . s+ 152,948 


‘3 
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ELEVATION OF SOME PLATEAUS AND MOUNTAIN PEAKS 


Feet 

Abyssinian Plateau............... 5-7,000 
Aconcagua, Andes, Argentina (Aigh- 

est in South America).......... 22,860 
Ararat, Turkey in Asia............ 17,325 
Mt. Blanc, Alps, France (highest in 

AUNS) =. ca anas . on 15,781 
Bolivian Plateau ..........-.22-0:. 10-13,000 
Brazilian: PIQtQgih- we cacace cece scc 2-2,500 
Chimborazo, Andes, Ecuador...... 20,498 
Cotopaxi, Andes, Eeuador......... 19,613 
Elbruz, Caucasus, Russia.......... 18,200 
ang, lei y cca ca caideta dix qierce.ce 0:10 10,835 
Everest, Himalayas, Nepal (highest 

known tn World)... . 2.6.22. eee 29,002 
Frémont Peak, Rocky Mts., Wy... 13,790 
Puyiyama, JAPBBicccs nec. sccces eee 12,365 
Precis. TeelanG ceca caacvscoacecscee 5,110 
Kenia, 04 Oe ee Ee ,620 
Kilimanjaro, Africa (highest known 

AY ag 0!) es ee ee err 19,780 
Kosciusko, Australia (highest im 

Australia) Va ae 7,336 


SOME OF THE LARGEST 


Basin 
Length Area 
in Miles Sq. Miles Ocean 


North America 

Colorado ....... 2,000 225,049 Pacific 
Columbia....... 1,400 216,587 Pacific 
Mackenzie...... 2,000 590,000 Arctic 
Missouri ..... -.8,000 527,155 Atlantic 
Missouri-Missis- 

Bippl < ce zenees 1,257,000 Atlantic 
Nelson .....#....1,782 482,000 Atlantic 
Rio Grande. ....1,800 240,000 Atlantic 
St. Lawrence. 12, 200 530,000 Atlantic 


Yukon........-2,000 440,000 _— Pacific 


South America 

AmMaZON....+s- -8,300 2,500,000 Atlantic 
Orinoco ....... poe 866,000 Atlantic 
Plata. os ices aden 2,580 1,200,000 Atlantic 
S&o Francisco ..1, ,800 200,000 Atlantic 
Europe 

Danube ......++1,770 800,000 Atlantic 
Dnieper ......- «1,2 242,000 Atlantic 
Dwina .....-+--1,000 140,000 Arctic 
Mike ...csvsopde ee > OB, Atlantic 
PO visuvcecotane 27,000 Atlantic 
Bhine .....+.++- 800 15,000 Atlantic 
Bhone ......... 500 $8,000 Atlantic 


Feet 
Logan, Coast Ranges, Canada (high. 

est known in Canada) 19,539 
McKinley, Alaska vin Pe known 

tm North Amerie). .co...sccece 20,464 
Mauna Kea, Hawaiian Islands..... 18 805 
Mauna J.oa, Hawaiian Islands., ... 13,675 
Mexican Plateail ss <csepesesses sis. 5-6, 000 
Mitchell, A Ngee Mts., N.C., 

(highest in East’n U.S.) Beate sic. > 6,711 
Orizaba, Mexico (highest in Mewico) 18,314 
Pikes Peak, Rocky Mts. , Colorado, 14,108 
Popocatapet]l, Mexico,............. 17,798 
Rainier, Cascade Mts., Washington, 14,526 
St. Elias, Alaskaicsreccmteina ence $6. 18,024 
Shasta, Cascade Mts., California... 14,380 
Minot Plateau. ...caveeeee. <s., 10-15,000 
United States, Western Plateau.... 56,000 
Vesuvius, [taly..:.cs esterase ccs ss 4,200 
Washington, White Mts, N.H. 

(highest in Northeastern U. S.). 6,298 
Whitney, Sierra Nevada, California 

(highest in Western U.S.) +» coee §=—14, 898 
RIVERS OF THE WORLD 

Basin 
Length Area 
in Miles Sq. Miles Ocean 

Europe 
BW Grdie casalcce's 482 80,300 Atlantica 
Thames ........ 228 6,100 Atlantic 
MOIS s s:c.c'ee owe 2,400 563,800 Caspian 
Asia 
Amur .........2,800 520,000 Pacific 
Brahmaputra...1,800 425,000 Indian 
Ganges......... 1,500 440,000 Indian 
Hoang-ho .....< 2,700 570,000 —_— Pacific 
Indus .......-.+1,800 872,700 Indian 
Trawadl ... 656s. 1,500 158,000 Indian 
WUSNBig ve scsccces 2,800 950,000 Arcti¢ 
Mekong .......- 2,800 280,000 Pacifie 
beds sc seevee 8,200 4,000,000 Arctic 
Yangtse-kiang. .3 "200 548,000 Pacifie 
Yenisei ........8,000 1,500,000 Arctic 
Africa 
Kongo....+-+-+2,900 1,200,000 Atlantic 
Niger .....+++++2,600 563,800 Atlantic 
Nile......+..++.8,400 1,278,000 Atlantic 
Zambeni ......++1,500 R Indian 
Australia 
Darling .......-1,100 — indian 

urray ........1,000 270,000 Indian 
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SOME OF THE LARGE LAKES OF THE WORLD 


Areain Eleyation Greatest Area in Elevation Greatest 
Square in Depth in Square in Depthin 

iles Feet iles Feet eet 
Aral Sea. ......-+- 26,900 160 995 | Huron. «<< cece seve 22,822 582 750 
Baikal 2s eesces asks 12,500 1,312 4,550 | Ladoga ....--++--++ 7,000 60 730 
Balkash: s-0+..c1<-, 21,000 80 70 | Michigan .....--..- 21,729 582 870 
Caspian ........--. 169,000 —851 2,400 | Nicaragua ......... 3,600 119 83 
Chad, variable with Ny8s88 ...----+--- 14,000 1,500 600+ 

SORSOMs <-'siow pees 10,000 

and often more 800-900 12'1 Ontario ..>5506 -e5% 7,104 PAT 738 
Superior......----+- 30,829 602 1,008 
Dead Sea.......-- 870 -—1,8102 1,830 | Tanganyika....-.... 12,650 2,300 2,100 
Erie ....++-++--++5 9,990 573 210 | Titicaca.........-++ 8,300 12,875 700 


Great Bear Lake .. 11,200 200 — Victoria Nyanza....30,000 4,000 500+ 

Great Salt Lake... 2,860 4,218 30-50 

Great Slave Lake.. 10,100 — over 650 | Winnipeg.......--.- 9,400 710 70 
1 Below sea level 


DISTRIBUTION OF MANKIND 


Mongolians ....-..-.-+++-++---+++. 540,000,000 | Ethiopians ..... eS oe re 173,000,000 
Chiitinac coe ee cae cas v0.2 <8. sae 380,000,000 | Africa and Madagascar......... 153,000,000 
Japan and Korea.........--++- 55,000,000 North and South America...... 20,000,000 
IndoeOlinaece. te. 200s anawcs 35,000,000 ~ 4 
Malaysia ....- Jeceecee teen ceeees 30,000,000 | American Indians ........ See etekhs 22,170,000 
Other Mongolians .......-----. 40,000,000.) yrexion -cccanc€takbeiensheswes 8,765,000 

aes a chbveebt Cbuainena ees = xa bh 4,200,000 
: Dlom DIR <.. ces so ban eee sees pms 3,156,000 

Rauenains cs cspe chr << +o 9% Te Pera... ss eicesanes o> <r 2700, 000 
Europe .-ccccecccscccescscceee 855,000,000 Bolivia, Guatemala, and 
gy) Ware i Ba aiiateisiaais = wists sina 280,000,000 Venezuela. ...... eevee ceeeee 4,225,000 
America ....- 4 ae Ce 115, 000, 000 
Africa ere eee @eseesneveenveee@ ere 15, 000, 000 United States ee ee ee ee 250,000 
Australasia. oo. sseeceeessee sees 5,000,000 Canada........ ce peice Sasha ncan 100,000 


RELIGIONS OF MANKIND 


Buddhists and Brahmins..-..... 650,000,006 | Mohammedans ......++00.++- +++ +180.000,000 
OHYISHENE,:< ccas seb ees s ve oe sa eet 440,000,000 Pagans and others. «+... ++++0++++250,000,000 
DOWB 2c ccccccccccecccecccecees ses eG QU, 


INDEX AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


a, as in Sat ; @, as in fate; dG, as in far; 
zi, as in pin; i, as in pine; 0, as in not; 6, as 


é, as in mete ; é, as in her; 


a, as in fall; e, as in pen; 


in note ; 6, as in move ; ty as in tub; wu, as in mute; u, as in pull; g, as 
in get; b, as in gem ; z as in cat ; ¢, as in cent. 
A double dot under a, e, oro (a, €, ©) indicates that its sound is short- 


ened to that of w in but. 
Italicized letters are silent. 


The sign ’ tells upon which syllable the 


accent is placed. The numbers refer to pages in the book excepting where 
Fig. is before them, when they refer to figures in the book. 


Ab-ys-sin’-i-a, 416, 455. 

Abyssinian Mountains, 433. 

A-crop’-6-lis, 347, 349. 

Ad!-e-laide, 477. 

A’-den, 374. 

Ad-i-ron/-dacks, 489. 

Ad-ri-at/-ic, 323, 328, 338, 339. 

JEgean (é-jé/-an) Sea, 338. 

Af-ghan-is-tin’, 376. 

Af!-ri-ca, 415-460. 

Agriculture, 498-504. 

Al-a-ba/-ma, 369, 502, 505, 507. 

A-las’-ka, 515. 

Al'-ba-ny (ni), 505, 512. 

A-lei/-tian (shun) Islands, 515. 

Al-ex-an/-dri-a, 435, 438. 

Al-gé!-ri-a, 427, 439-443. 

Al-giers! (jérz), 445. 

ailegheny (al/-6-ga-ni), 505. 

Alps, 801, 302, 311-315, 322, 356, 
. Amit! (mér), 377. 

Antarctic (an-tark’-tik), 548. 


An-til’-les (1éz), 522. 

Ap-pa-lach’-i-an Mts., 463, 489, 

Appalachian Plateau, 489. 

A-ra/-bi-a, 361, 872-874. 

Ar’-al Sea, 359. 

Ar’-a-rat, 366. 

Arc’-tic Ocean, 548. 

Ar-gen-ti’-na (té), 524, 525, 526, 527. 

Ar-i-z6’/-na, 480, 481, 507, 509, 514. 

Ar’-kan-sds (saw), Fig. 360. 

Ar-mé!-ni-ans, 368, 369. 

Ar’-yans, 387. 

As-gen!-sion (shon) Island, 458, 

Ash’-land, 506. 

Asia (a/-shia), 353, 414. 

Asia Minor, 867, 383, 387. 

At-lan!-ta, 493, 501, 502, 507, 513. 

At-lan’-tic Ocean, 548, 

At/-las Mountains, 415, 427, 439. 

Auck'- land, 480. 

Au- -gus/-ta, Ga., 502. 

Aus-tra-la/-sia (sha), 480, 525, 527, 
529, 537, 538. 
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Aus-tra!-li-a, 461-477, 479, 480, 524, | Bo-liv'-i-a, 529. 


§26, 530. 

Aus!-tri-a, 326-337, 525. 

Aus!-tri-a Hun/-ga-ry (ray), 527, 
528. 

Az'-tecs (teks), 519. 


Babylon (bab’-i-lon), 372. 

Bag-dad’, 372. 

Ba-ha/-mas, 522. 

Baikal (bi/-kal), 379. 

Bal-la-rat’, 477. 

Bal’-ti-more, 495, 504, 505, 512. 

Bal-u-chis-tain! (6), 382, 390. 

Bang-kok’, 394, 395. 

Ban!-gor, 494. 

Bar’-ba-ry (ri) States, 427, 439- 
443. 

Ba-ta/-vi-a, 482. 

Bath, 494. 

Bay City, 495. 

Bed/-6-ins (inz), 426, 436. 

Beet Sugar, 534. — 

Bel’-gi-um, 456, 524, 537. 

Belize (bé-léz'), 520. 

Belt of Calms, 358. 

Be-na!-res (rez), 392. 

Ben/-di-g6, 477. 

Bén’-ue (wé) River, 452. 

Bér-bérs (bérz), 427, 440. 

Bé’-ring Straits, 353. 

Bér-mii/-das, 522. 

Beth!-a-ny (ni), 368. 

Beth!-lé-hem, 370, 372. 

Bey (ba), 440. 

Bhutan (bh6-tin’), 390. 

Bir’-ming-ham (bér), Ala., 507. 

Bis'-kra, 427. 

Black Race, 422. 

Black Sea, 366. 

Bloem!-fon-tein, Fig. 297. 

Boers (b6rs), 444. 

Boise (boi!-ze), 362. 

Bo-kha!-ra, 378, 379. 


Bom-bay’, 385, 391, 393. 

Boo!-me-rang, 468, 469 

Bor’-né-6, 481. 

Bos/-ton, 495, 510, 512. 

Brih'-man-ism (izm), 387. 

Brah-ma-pu’-tra (poo), 382. 

Brah’-mins (minz), 365, 558. 

Bra-zil’, 523, 524, 534, 537, 538. 

Bridge’-port, 507. 

Bris/-bane, Fig. 338. 

Brit/-ish Af’-ri-ca, 457. 

Brit!-ish C6-lum/-bi-a (bé-a), 517. 

Brit’-ish Empire, 889, 470, 477, 523, 

Brit’-ish Hon-du’/-ras (d6), 520. 

Brit/-ish Isles, 389, 406, 409, 471, 
479. 525. 

Brock’-ton, 501, 510. 

Buddhism (bé!-dizm), 365, 387, 394, 
395, 409, 558. 

Buf!-fa-16, 505, 506, 511, 512. 

Bur’-ling-ton (bér), 494. 

Burma (bér’-ma), 362, 390, 394. 

Butte (bit), 507. 


Cairo (ki!-rd), 426, 430, 483, 437, 
438. 

Cal-cut!-ta, 384, 391, 393. 
Cal-i-for’-ni-a, 406, 480, 440, 468, 
469, 475, 481, 491, 497, 498, 509. 

Cal/-a-met, 507. 

Cam/!-bridge, 511. 

Cam/-den, 505. 

Can!-a-da, 357, 390, 470, 479, 495, 
515, 516-518, 524, 525, 530, 537, 
538. 

Ca-na/-ry (ri) Islands, 458. 

Can-ton’, 397, 404. 

Cape Breton (brit’-on) Island, 518. 

Cape Colony, 426, 444-451, 524. 

Cape of Good Hope, 425. 

Cape Town, 426, 487, 444, 450, 461 

Cape Verde Islands, 458. 

Caravan, 428-430. 
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Car-ib-bé’-an Sea, 522. 

Cas-cade’ Ranges, 359, 491. 

Cas’-pi-an Sea, 359, 375, 530. 

Cattle Ranching, 499, 517. 

Celebes (sel’-e-béz), 481. 

Cen!-tral Amer’-i-ca, 520, 521, 537. 

Jentral States, 491, 495, 500, 501, 
507, 509. 

Ceylon (sé-lon!), 357, 368, 382, 393. 

Chad, Lake, 418, 455. 

Charles’-ton (charlz), 494, 509. 

Charlotte (shar’-lot), 502. 

Chat-ta-noo/-ga, 494, 507, 513. 

Chi-ca/-g6 (shé), 404, 495, 500, 506, 
§11, 512, 513. 

Chile (chil’-4), 529. 

Chi’-na, 355, 362, 364, 396-405, 410, 
524, 526, 535, 5386, 537. 

Chi-nese’ (néz) Empire, 523, 396- 
405. 

Christian Religion, 370, 558. 

Cin-gin-na/-ti, 500, 513. 

Cléve!-land, 506, 512. 

Coal, 487, 504, 505, 506, 518, 527, 528. 

Coastal Plains, 489. 

Coast Ranges, 491. 

Coffee, 516, 519, 521, 533, 534. 

Cold Pole, 359. 

Col-6-ra!-d6, 509. 

Col-6-ra’-d6 Can!-yon, 431. 

Co-lum/-bi-a (bé-a), District of, 514. 

C6-lum/-bi-a (bé-a) River, 495. 

Co-lum/-bi-a (bé-a), S.C., 502. 

Coé-lum/-bus, Ga., 502. 

Cé-lum/-bus, Ohio, 501, 512. 

Commerce, 511-514, 530-539. 

Con-nect/-i-cut, 508. 

Continental climate, 358. 

Copper, 506, 507, 518. 

Copts, 436. 

Coral Reefs, 481, 482, 483, 493. 

Corn, 495, 497, 500, 519, 524. 

Cos sacks, 362. 

Costa Rica (kos/-ta ri/-ka), Fig. 399. 


Cotton, 501, 519, 525, 526. 
Cotton Manufacturing, 502. 
Crip/-ple Créek, 508. 

Cu/-ba, 502, 515, 524, 534, 535, 
Cyclonic Storms, 493. 


Dal!-las, 500. 

Da-mas/-cus, 370, 371. 

Dan/-ville, 503. 

Dar’-ling River, 463. 

Day’-ton, 501. 

Dead Sea, 369, 371. 

Del-a-g6’/-a Bay, 451. 

Del!-a-ware, 505. 

Del’-hi, 387. 

Delta, 481, 432. 

Den/-vér, 508, 512. 

Deserts, 358, 427, 465. 

Des Moines (de-moin’), 501. 

De-troit’, 506, 512. 

Di/-a-monds, 448. 

Dubuque (d6-bik’), Fig. 361. 

Duluth (d6-looth’), 480, 495, 506, 
512. 

Durban (dér’-ban), 461. 

Durh!-am, 503. 

Dutch, 481, 482. 


Earthquakes, 355. 

East In/-dies (diz), 397, 403, 480- 
482, 537, 538. 

E/-gypt, 369, 870, 424, 427, 430-439, 
526. 

E-gyp’-tian (shan) Su-din’ (sé), 
427, 430, 455. 

England (ing’-land), 470, 471, 473, 
476, 479, 524, 528, 

E/-rie Canal, 511. 

E/-rie, Pa., 505. 

Eritrea (a-ré-tra’-a), 456. 

Es/-ki-més (m6z), 378, 518. 

E-thi-d/-pi-ans, 558. 

E-thi-d/-pi-an Zone, 422. 

Euphrates (-fra/-téz), 363, 368, 
372. 
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Ey-ans-ville (anz), 500. 
Ev’-ér-est, Mt., 358. 
Exports, 535-539. 


Fall Line, 489. 

Fall River, 503, 510. 

Fel!-lah, 436, 438. 

Fez, 445. 

Fiji (f6’-jé), 483, 484. 

Fishing, 495, 517. 

Flor’-i-da, 489, 509. 

For-m6/-sa, 405, 406. 

Fort Worth, 500. 

France (frans), 391, 440, 441, 524, 
525, 527, 528, 531-533, 535-539. 

Fred-ér-ic-ton, 517. 

French In/-dé Chi/-na, 394, 395. 

Fruits, 503, 504, 517, 519, 522. 

Fuchau (f6-chou’), 402. 

Fu-ji-ya/-ma (foo), 354. 


Gal’-i-lée, Sea of, 369, 371. 

Gal’-ves-ton, Fig. 360. 

Gam/-bi-a, Fig. 297. 

Ganges (gan'-jéz), 3882, 888, 391, 392. 

Geor’-gi-a, 494, 502. 

Ger’-man Af’-ri-ca, 457. 

Ger’-ma-ny (n&), 528, 524, 525, 527, 
528, 531, 532, 533, 537, 538. 

Gey!-sérs (gi), 492. 

Glacial Period, 487, 488. 

Glouces!-tér, 495. 

Gobi (g6’-bé), 396. 

Gold, 508, 509, 515, 517, 530. 

Government, 514. 

Grand Canal, 401. 

Grand Rap/-ids, 495. 

Grazing, 497, 519. 

Great Barrier Reef, 463. 

Great Basin, 491. 

Great Britain (brit!-n), 377, 489, 
447, 527, 528, 531, 533, 537, 538. 
Great Lakes, 491, 500, 504, 511, 512, 

518. 
Great Plains, 490. 
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Great Wall, China, 398, 399. 
Gréeks, 368. 

Gréen/-land, 518. 

Green Mountains, 488. 
Gréen/-ville, 502. 

Guam (gwim), 516. 
Gua-té-ma’-la, 521, 634. 
Guinea (gin/-i), 456. 
Guth/-rie, Fig. 360. 


Haiti (ha/-ti), 521, 534. 

Hal’-i-fax, 517. 

Han-kau! (kou), 404. 

Har’-ris-burg (bérg), 505. 

Hart’-ford, 507. 

Ha-van/-a, 515. 

Hawaiian (ha-wa!-yan) Islands, 484, 
502, 515, 524, 534, 535, 537 

Hay, 497. 

Heathens (héa’-thens), 558. 

H@/-bron, 369. 

Him-a-la!-ya, 355, 382, 385, 390. 

Hin’-dus (dds), 385, 389, 391, 392. 

H6-ang-h6', 397, 398. 

H6/-bart, Fig. 338. 

H6’-bd-ken, 505, 514. 

Hogs, 500, 517. 

Hol’-land, 426, 481. 

Holy Land, 368, 369-871. 

HGl’-yoke, 494. 

Hon-du’-ras (dé), Fig. 399. 

Hong’-kong, 404. 

H6-n6-lu’-lu (loo!-loo), Fig. 838. 

Horses, 498, 499, 517. 

Hois/-ton, Fig. 360. 

H6!-vas, 458. 

Hi/-ron, Fig. 357. 

Hur’-ri-cane, 397. 


T/-da-ho, 509. 

Il-Ji-nois’, 496, 498, 500, 505, 506, 

Tloilo (€-16-€/-16), Fig. 338. 

Imports, 5383-539. 

In!-di-a, 359, 362, 364, 372, 373, 377, 
381-398, 524, 525, 526, 535, 536. 
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In’-di-an Ocean, 548. 
In-di-an’-a, 498, 506, 509. 
Tn-di-an-ap’-6-lis, 380, 501, 512. 
TIn’-di-ans, American, 558. 
Indian Territory, 514. 
In’-d6 Chi’-na, 393. 
In/-dus, 382, 392. 

15-wa, 497, 498, 499, 500, 505. 
Tron Ore, 504-506, 518, 528. 
Tron Manufacturing, 504, 518, 528. 
Tr-a-wa/-di, 390. 
Treland (i/-er-land), 462. 
Ir-kutsk’ (kétsk), 381. 
It!-a-ly (li), 524, 525, 585, 536, 537. 


Jamaica (ja-ma’-ka), 521. 

Ja-pan’, 354, 364, 366, 405-412, 518, 
§24, 535, 536, 537, 538. 

Jap-a-nése! Current, 406, 515. 

Ja/-va, 481, 482, 534, 555. 

Jersey (jér’-zi) City, 505, 514. 

Je-ru’-sa-lem (r6), 871, 373. 

Jews, 369, 558. 

Jin-rik’-i-sha, 411. 

Johannesburg (y6-hin/-es-beérg), 
447, 451. 

Jop/-lin, 508. 

Jop/-pa, 371. 

Jor’-dan River, 369. 

Juneau (j6-nd’), 515. 

Jungles (jung’-gls), 385. 


Ka-bul’ (b6l), 377. 

Ka-me-run’ (rén), Fig. 297. 
Kan/’-sas (zas), 498, 499, 509. 
Kan/-sas (zas) City, 500. 
Kenia (ka/-né-a), Mt., Fig. 297. 
Ken-tuck’-y, Fig. 361. 

Khedive (ke-dév’), 436, 438. 
Khiva (ché’-va), 378. 

Kil-i man-ja/-ro (é), 416. 
Kim/-bér-ley (li), 448, 449, 451. 
Ki-d/-td (ké), 412. 

Fir-ghiz! Steppes, 379. 


Klon/-dike, 515, 517. 

Knox’!-ville, 507. 

Kon/-g6 River, 417, 418, 452, 453. 
Kon/-g6 State, 456. 

K6-ré/-a, 405, 526. 

Ku/-rile Islands (k6), 406. 


La Crosse, 495. 

Lias!-sa, 397. 

Lawrence (14/-réns), 508. 

Lead!-ville, 507, 508. 

Lé/-6-pold-ville, 417. 

Lew/’-is-ton (li), 503. 

Li-bé/-ri-a, 456. 

Lib/-y-an (i) Desert, 427, 430. 

Little Rock, 494. 

Los An/-ge-les, 504, 513. 

Louisiana (16-6-zi-an!-a), 502, 503. 

Louisville (16!-is-vil), 500, 508, 513. 

Lourengo Marquez (16-ran/-sg miir!« 
kes), 451. 

Low/!-ell, 503. 

Luck’-now (nou), 392. 

Lumbering, 493, 494, 517. 

Lu-zon! (16), Fig. 338. 

Lynchburg (linch’-bérg), 503. 

Lynn (lin), 501. 


Mac-ken’-zie, Fig. 398. 

Mad-a-gas!-ciar, 458. 

Ma-déi’-ra Islands, 458. 

Ma-dras’, 593. 

Maine, 494, 502. 

M4-lay’ Peninsula, 393. 

Ma-lays’, 394, 395, 464, 481, 

Man/-ches-tér, N.H., 502. 

Man/-da-lay, 390. 

Ma-nil’-a, 482. 

Man-i-t6-ba!, 517. 

Manufacturing, 500-511, 518, 530, 
531. (Also many of the countries.) 

Ma-6/-ris (riz), 478. 

Marquette (mar-ket’), 506. 

Maryland (mer’-i-land), 505. 

Mas-kat!, 374. 
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Mas-sa-chii’-setts, 502. 

Mauritius (m4-rish/-ius), 459, 

Mec!-ca, 374. 

Med’-i-tér-ra’-né-an, 366, 367, 419, 

7435. 

Me-kong! (ma), 395. 

Mel’-bourne (bérn), 476. 

Mem/-phis (fis), 494, 501, 

Merchant Marine, 552, 

Mes-6-p6-ta!-mi-a, 368, 372. 

Mex!-i-cd, 488, 519, 520, 521, 524, 
529, 537, 538. 

Mex’-i-c6 City, 519, 520. 

Mich/-i-gan (mish), 507, 509. 

Mi-ka/-d6, 407, 408, 411. 

Milk, 499. 

Mil-wau!-kee, 500, 506, 512. 

Min-da-na/-6 (mén), Fig. 338. 

Min-d6/-r6 (mén), Fig. 338. 

Mining, 504-509. 

Min-ne-ap’-6-lis, 495, 500, 512, 517. 

Min-ne-s6/-ta, 358, 493, 498. 

Mis-sis-sip’~pi, River, 417, 463, 491. 

Mis-sis-sip’-pi, State, 502. 

Mis-s6u!-ri, 495, 500. 

M6-bile’ (bél), 494. 

M6!-cha, 374, 

M6-ham/!-me-dans, 365, 374, 387, 558. 

Mo-luce/-ca Isds., Fig. 338. 

Mongol (mong’-gol), 387. 

Mon-g6/-li-a, 396. 

Mon-g6/-li-ans, 890, 398, 407, 558. 

Mon-ro!-vi-a, 456. 

Mon-séon’, 359, 882, 397, 465. 

Mon-ta’-na, 498, 509, 517. 

Mont Blanc, 382. 

Mont-gom/!-ery, 494. 

Mont-ré-Al’, 512, 517, 518. 

M6-roc!-c6, 427, 428, 489-448. 

Mur’-ray River, 463, 474. 


Na-g6!-yii, 412. 
Nash/-ville, 494, 500, 513. 
Na-tal’, 445. 
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Natural Gas, 506, 507. 

Né-bras/-ka, 496. 

Negroes, 422, 423, 454. 

Ne-p4l’, 390. 

Neth/-ér-lands, 482, 532, 537, 538. 

Né-va/-da, 509. 

New/-ark, 505. 

New Bed'-ford, 503. 

New Bruns’!-wick, 517. 

New Cal-e-d6/-ni-a, 484. 

New Eng/-land (ing) States, 380, 
481, 488, 489, 502, 507, 509. 

New/’-found-land, 479, 516, 517. 

New Guinea (gin’-i), 480, 481. 

New Hamp/-shire, 502. 

New Ha/-ven, 507. 

New Jersey (jér’-zi), 505. 

New Mex’-i-cd, 498, 514. 

New Or’-le-ans, 501, 503, 513. 

New South Wales (W4lz), 470, 474, 
475, 477. 

New York City, 426, 505, 511, 512. 

New York State, 481, 494, 497-499, 
502, 509, 517. 

New Zéa’-land, 478-480. 

Ni-ag’-a-ra Falls, 450, 511. 

Nic-a-ra!-gua Canal, 437, 521. 

Ni/-gér, 237, 417, 452, 455. 

Ni/-gér Territories, 455. 

Nile, 417, 418, 424, 426, 430-434, 
437, 438, 451, 455. 

Nip-on!, 406. 

Nom/-ads, 376, 377, 426. 

Nor’-folk, 495. 

North A-mer’-i-ca, 487-522. 

North Car-6-li’-na, 502. 

North Da-k6/-ta, 358, 498. 

Nor’-way, 532. 

NO/-va Sco/-tia (scd/-sha), 517, 518. 

Nii/-bi-ans, 424, 

Nyas/-si, Lake, 457. 


Oak!-land, 514. 
O-a!-ses (sez), 421, 428, 
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Oats, 495, 496. 
Ob/-e-lisk, 435. 
Ocean Currents, 492. 


O-hi’-6, 497, 498, 499, 500, 505, 506, 


509. 
O-hi/-6 River, 490, 491. 
Ok-li-hd’-ma, 514. 
O/-ma-hi, 500. 
O-miin!, 374. 
On-ta’-ri-6, Lake, 517. 
Orange Free State, 444, 445. 
Orange River, 449. 
Or’-e-gon, 496, 498. 
O-sa!-ki, 412. 
Osh/’-kosh, 495. 
Ot!-ta-w4, 516, 517, 518. 
Ot/-t6-man Empire, 365-372. 


Pa-cif’-ic, Islands of, 482. 
Pa-cif’-ic Ocean, 548. 
Pi-gd’-da, 388, 402, 410. 
Pa-la-wiin’, Fig. 338. 
Pal/-es-tine, 367, 369-371. 
Pan-a-mii’ Canal, 437, 521. 
Panay (pa-ni’), Fig. 338. 
Papuans (pap/-6-ans), 480. 
Pat/-ér-son, 510. 
PAw-tuck’-et, 503. 
Pé-king’, 358, 397, 405. 


Penn-syl-va/-ni-a, 480, 490, 494, 498, 


499, 504, 505, 506, 507, 509. 
Pé-d/-ri-a, 500. 
bér’-sia (sha), 358, 374-376. 
Perth, Fig. 338. 
Petroleum, 506, 507, 551. 


Phil-a-del/-phi-a, 397, 503, 505, 512, 


515. 


Phil/-ip-pine Islands, 481, 482, 502, 


516, 524, 534, 535, 537. 
Piéd’/-mont Plateau, 489. 


Pié-ter-mar’-itz-burg (its-bérg), Fig. 


297. 
Pig Iron, 528. 
Pig’/-mies (miz), 454. 


Pités-burg (berg), 505, 507, 512. 
PG, 382. 

Port! au (6) Pringe, Fig. 400, 
Port/-land, Me., 494, 495. 
Poért/-land, Ore., 495, 511, 514. 
Por’-td Ri/-co (ré/-k6), 502, 515, 534, 
Port Said (sa-éd!), 437, 439. 
Por’-tii-gal, 591, 425, 440, 458. 
Praé-td/-ri-a, Fig. 297. 

Prai'-ries, 490. 

Pribilof (pré/-bél-of) Islands, 515. 
Prince Edward Island, 517. 

Prov -i-dence, 503, 508. 

Pueblo (pweb/-16), 507. 

Pa/-get Sound, 491. 

Pyramids, 425, 482-435. 


Quebec (kwé-bek’), 518. 
Queens/-land, 470, 472, 474. 


Railways, 511-514, 552. 

Raleigh (ra!-li), 503. 

Ran-goéon’, 390. 

Read/-ing, 505. 

Red Men, see Indians. 

Red Sea, 354. 

Reunion (ra-6/-nyon), 459. 

Rhode Is!-land, 502. 

Rice, 535, 536. 

Rich’-mond, 503. 

R6-a-noke’, 505, 

Roch/-es-tér, 501, 503, 505. 

Rock!-y Mountains, 490, 491. 

Rd’/-man Empire, 368. 

Rd/-mans, 368, 435. 

Rubber, 521, 530, 531. 

Russia (rush/-a), 878-881, 525-528 
530, 531, 532, 533, 

Rut/-land, 509, 


Sac-ra-men’-t6, 374. 
Sag!-i-naw, 495. 

Sa-hi/-ra Desert, 419, 427-430. 
St. He-lé/-na, 458. 
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St. John, 517, 518. 

St. John’s, 517. 

St. Joseph, 501. 

St. Law/-rénge, 512, 517, 518. 

St. Louis (16/-is), 488, 500, 501, 503, 
512, 518. 

St. Paul, 501, 512. 

Salt Lake City, 504. 

Sa-mar’, Fig. 338. 

Sa-m6/-a, 484, 516. 

San An-td/-ni-d (né), Fig. 360. 

San Fran-¢is’-cd, 511, 515, 514, 516. 

San Juan (hwan), 515. 

San’-ta Fé (fa), Fig. 362. 

San Sal/-va-dér, Fig. 399. 

Sa-van!-nah, 494. 

Sa-van/-nas, 418, 419. 

Scran/-ton, 505. 

Sé-at’-tle, 495, 511. 

Shah, 376. 

Shang-hai’ (hi), 400, 401, 405. 

Shas’-ta, Mt., 491. 

Sheep, Aws-tra’-li-a, 471. 

Sheep Raising, 498, 517, 526. 

Si-am/, 394, 395. 

Si-bé/-ri-a, 357, 358, 359, 378-381, 
396. 

Si-er’-ra (sé) Lé-d!-né, 456. 

Si-er’-ra (sé) Ne-va!-da Mts., 491. 

Silk, 535. 

Silver, 508, 509, 520, 529. 

Sin-ga-pore’, 395. 

Sit’-ka, 515. 

Smyrna (smér’-na), 367. 

Snake River, 382. 

So-ma/-li-land (1é), 456. 

Som/-ér-ville, 511, 

South Af’-ri-ca, 426, 444, 471, 530. 

South Aus-tra/-li-a, 470, 474, 475. 

South Car-6-li/-na, 502. 

South Da-kd!-ta, 358, 491, 509. 

Southern States, 886, 494, 535, 

Spain, 440, 443, 456, 458, 471, 519, 
624, 526, 528. 


- 
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Spice Islands, 482. 

Spring’-fiéld, Mass., 507. 

Stan’-ley (li) Pool, 452, 453. 

Steppes (steps), 379. 

Straits Set/-tle-ments, 394, 395. 

Sudan (s6-din’), 455, 

Su-ez! (sd), 438. 

Su-ez’ (so) Canal, 438, 439, 

Su-ez! (sd) Isthmus, 354, 438, 

Sugar, 503, 515, 516, 519, 521, 522 
534, 535. 

Sugar Beets, 534. 

Sulu (s6-16’) Islands, Fig. 338. 

Su-ma/-tra (sé), 481. 

Su-pé/-ri-or (s6), 495, 506. 

Su-pé’-ri-or (sd), Lake, 491. 

Swit’-zér-land, 537. 

Syd’-ney, 476, 477. 

Syr’-a-ciise, 505, 510. 

Syrian (sir’-i-an) Desert, 370. 


Ta-cd’-ma, 495, 511. 

Ta-fi-let’ (f€), 428. 

Tan-gin-yi’-ka (yé), 446, 457. 

Tan-gier’ (jér), 443. 

Tar’-tars (tarz), 568. 

Tash-kend’, 380, 381. 

Tas-ma’-ni-a (taz), 463, 465, 470, 
474, 475. 

Tawn/-ton, 503. 

Tea, 383, 384, 390, 515, 535, 536. 

Te-herin’, 376, 378. 

Ten-nés-sée, Fig. 360. 

Tex!-as, 480, 495, 499, 500, 502, 519 

Ti-bé/-ri-as, 371. —- 

Tib/-et, 356, 396, 397. 

Tientsin (té-en’-tsén’), 405. 

Tif-lis’ (lés), 380. 

Ti/-gris, 368, 372. 

Tim-buk’-tu (t6), 428, 455. 

Ti-mor’ (té), 481. 

Tobacco, 503, 515, 516, 519, 521. 

TO!-ki-d (ké), 409, 410, 411. 

T6-lé’-dd, 500, 506. 
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Tonga (tong’-ga) Islands, 482, 

T6-ron/-t6, 517, 518. 

Trade Winds, 464. 

Trans-vaal’, 445, 446, 447, 448, 451. 

Treb’-i-zond, 367. 

Tren’-ton, 509. } 

Trip’-6-li, 427, 440-444. 

Troy, 505, 510. 

Tun/-dras, 359, 378, 

Ti’-nis, 427, 440-444. 

Tur-kes-tan’ (tér), 378, 379, 380. 

Tur-kes-tiin’ (tér), Chinese, 396. 

Turkey (tér’-ki), 365-372, 374, 376, 
436. 

Tutuila (t6-t6-il’-a), 516. 

Typhoons (ti-fons’), 397. 


United Kingdom, 526, 527, 528, 532, 
538. 

U-ni'-ted States, 354, 358, 359, 378, 
379, 382, 383, 402, 407, 408, 427, 
448, 461, 465, 466, 471, 475, 482, 
489-516, 518, 523-541. 

U!-tah, 504, 509. 

U!-ti-ca, 503. ° 


Van-cou’-vér (k6), 518. 
Ven-e-zué/-la (zwé), 534. 

Vel-ra Cruz (kréz), 520. 
Vér-mont!, 509. 

Viceroy, 390, 392. 

Vic-t6/-ri-a (Australia), 470, 477. 
Vic-td!-ri-a, 518. 

Vic-t6!-ri-a Falls, 417, 450. 
Vic-td!-ri-a Ny-an!-za, 457, 458. 
Vir-gin’-i-a (ver), 506. 


Vla-di-vos-tok’ (dé), 381. 
Vol-ca/-nodes, 481. 


WaAl’-fisch Bay, 451, 
Wash/-ing-ton, 514, 
WaAsh/-ing-ton, State, 491, 517. 
Wa’-tér-bury (ber-i), 508, 

| Wealth, 533. 

, Wel!-Jand Canal, 512. 

| Wel’-Jing-ton, 480. 

West Auws-tra/-li-a, 470. 

West Indies (in’-diz), 397, 521, 537, 
538. 

West Vir-gin!-i-a (vér), 490, 505. 
Wheat, 497, 498, 517, 519, 525. 
Wheel’-ing, 505. 

White Mountains, 488. 
Wil’-ming-ton, 504, 505. 
Win!-ni-peg, 517. 
Wis-con’-sin, 494, 495, 

Wool, 527. 

Worcester (wus’-tér), 507. 
Wu’-chang, 404. 

Wy-6'-ming (wi), 498. 


Ya-k6ut’, 379. 

Yang!-tsé-ki-ang’ (ké), 355, 397. 
Yar’-mouth, 517. 

Yel/-J6w-stdne Park, 478, 492. 
Y6-k6-ha’-ma, 407, 409, 411. 
Yii-ca-tan’, 521. 

Yi-kon, 515. 


Zam-bé!-si (zé), 417, 449, 451. 
Zan-zi-bar’, 459. 

Zulu (z6'-16), 422, 428, 445, 446, 
Zululand (z6/-l6-land), 446. 
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